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It is always with some degree of eagerness that we take up 
anew piece of biography; but in the occurrence of a speci- 
men of Au'ro-biography, our interest is considerably more 
lively; and this sentiment, we believe, is pretty much parti- 
cipated by the generality of readers. Universal as it is 
however, we are not quite sure that we clearly a prehend 
the rationale of it. For we must observe, judging from our- 
selves at least, that the pleasure, to a certain point, is quite 
independent of any particular interest which we may feel in 
the subject, himself, of the story, and even, in some mea- 
sure, though this is a matter of very much more importance, 
of the manner in which it is told. In fact, let any one set 
down and write his own life, or that of his next door neigh- 
bour; let him merely state facts, and that with sufficient de- 
tail; collect, for instance, traditions of his grandfather or 
grandmother; describe the place where he was born; relate 
anecdotes of the school, college, counting-house, or regi- 
ment in which he was brought up; tell how he married, or 
how he lived a bachelor; how he made his fortane, or how 
he lost it; and intersperse the whole with portraits of the 
various worthies with whom, in the course of his career, it 
was his lot to become acquainted ; and the book, if written 
only plainly and unaffectedly, will be sure to gain attention ; 
if with a proportional degree of liveliness and talent, may 
be rendered entertaining, even beyond what would seem to 
be really reasonable. 

The book before us is, we think, a tolerable exemplifica- 
tion of much of what we have oa It is the ordinary history 
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of a by no means very extraordinary person, written in 4 
common kind of style enough, but which, though spun out 
inte two thick octavo volumes, dves, nevertheless, succeed 
in keeping alive the reader's attention throughout. And yet, 

to say the truth, we cannot well imagine a less interestin 

kind of man than the late Mr. Edgeworth appears to have 
been; and we have no doubt, but that he would have amused 
considerably less in society than he has managed to do in his 
book ; though that certainly contains as little of lively adven- 
ture, or peculiar character, as “ the life and opinions” of 
any other haman being that can well be assigned. We shall 
probubly err in our estimate of a person with whom we have 
so little acquaintance; we must say, however, that he ap- 
pears to us to have been a dry, diligent, every-day sort of 
man, endowed with a pretty good though somewhat com- 
mon-place understanding, but laudably intent upon making 
the most of what he possessed by the industrious and metho: 
dical exercise of its powers. The distinguishing bent of his 
genius seems to have been a knack for turning lathes and 
wheel-carriages; and his ruling passion, a propensity to marty, 
which he did four, if not five times, in the course of his life, 
and was blest with a numerous progeny by each successive 
partner. In the course of this employment he had the luck 
to become the father of the celebrated Maria Edgeworth ; a 
feat which we think by much the most meritorious of his ex- 
istence; and which we believe will form the chief claim he 
may have to interest the present age, or to be remembered 
in the next. 

The book itself, however, as we have already said, is per- 
fectly readable. It is written in a plain straight forward 
business like manner, and we must do Mr. Edgeworth the 
justice to say, that in general he talks mach less learnedly, 
and less profoundly apon matters, than from some precon- 
ceived notions of his characteristic tendencies, we had been 
led to apprehend. There is, mdeed, considering the man, 
surprisingly little foppery or pretension about it. The 
writer seldom stops to moralize upon his adventures, and in 
general deals as little in admonition to his younger readers 
as could possibly be expected from a gentleman of his years, 
habits, and authority. Although, too, he was any thing but 
a remarkable character himself, except on the score of his 
wives, yet in the course of his life he became acquainted with 
several out of the way people enough, of whom he tells some 
stories that are tolerably amusing ; and thus we get very well 
through the first volume, which is the only one of his own 
writing. In the second, Miss Edgeworth takes up the nar- 
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rative, and we do not know whether in her hands it be quite 
so entertaifiing ; it contains rather less of fact, and more of 
disquisition and apology; and though written with all her 
invariable and characteristic good sense and good taste, yet 
we think we miss in it something of her accustomed liveli- 
ness; a ciretiinstance which her peculiar connection with the 
as may very well account for. 

he first thing we meet with is the pedigree of the Edge- 
woiths, which, without being very splendid, is at least as 
dazzling as the ancestry which Mr. Uibbon so painfully de- 
scribes, and from which he tells us he did not blush to de- 
scend. 'The family settled in Ireland in the reign of Elisa- 
beth, and seem ever since to have maintained a very gentle- 
manly degree of respectability in that country. One of them 
is said to have had a very narrow escape in the rebellion of 
1641. He was seized, while lying an infant in his cradle, 
by a party of rebels, who had surprised and burnt his fa- 
ther’s house, and a wrefch was in the act of swinging the 
child round to dash its brains against the wall, when it was 
saved by the interference of an Irish servant, “‘ who claimed 
the right of killing the little heretic himself, swearing that a 
sudden death would be too good for him; that. he would 
plunge him up to the throat in a bog-hole, and leave him for 
the crows to pick his eyes out.” This accordingly he did; 
returning, however, in time to prevent the accomplishment 
of the latter part of his pretended purpose, he hid the child 
in a pannier under eggs and chickens, and carried him safely 
through the rebel camp to Dublin. 

Captain John Edgeworth, the father of the hero of this 
adventure, became a widower: returning from England, he 
was detained one Christmas day at Chester. He went to the 
Cathedral, and was smitten with the charms of a fair widow, 
whom he saw there, and to whom he presented a rose, that 
had dropt from her bosom, on coming out of church, with 
so much grace, that they became acquainted, and were soon 
after married. The lady had a daughter by her former hus- 
band, as Captain Edgeworth hada son by a former wife. 
The daughter was heiress to her father’s property. These 
young people fell in love with each other. The mother was 
averse to the match. To avoid the law against running away. 
with an heiress, the lovers settled that the young lady, should. 
take her lover to church behind her on horseback. is was 
effected, and their first son, Francis, was born before the 
joint ages of his father and mother amounted to thirty-one 
years. Upon the death of their parents, this young couple. 
made an excursion to — to meet the expence of 
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which they mortgaged the lady's estate, and carried the mo- 
ney to London in a stocking, which they kept on the top of 
their bed, and to which both wife and husband had free ac- 
cess. In London they kept good company. They went to 
court, where, upon some occasion, King Charles the Second 
insisted upon knighting the gentleman; and upon another, 
expressed #0 itch admiration of his lady, that she thought 
it prudent to abstain from appearing there again. Accord- 
ingly they returned to Ireland, Latterly Sir John became 
more prudent in money matters, and one way or another 
amassed a considerable fortune, which he divided among 
eight sons, the eldest of whom, Colonel Francis Edgworth, 
was our author's grandlather. He married Jane, the daughter 
of Samuel Lovell, a Welsh judge, by whom he had a a e 
family ; of whom, however, ally four survived their child- 
hood. 

Richard Lovell, the author before us, and She ig the 
only son, was born at Bath, in the year 1744. In his infancy 
he was half starved by his nurses, and almost physicked to 
death by his mother, (afflictions of too ordinary occurrence). 
Mrs. Edgeworth, however, was more successful in her ma- 
nagement of his mind ; insomuch, that at the age of seven, 
he became exceedingly devout, and attained besides such 
early acutencss of enquiry, as to have completely posed his 
father in a discussion of the old question of the origin of 
evil, Those who are familiar with Mr. Edgeworth’s works 
upon education are aware, that the apophthegm of Dr. Jobn- 
son, about original genius, forms the very corner-stone of his 
whole system. Mr. E. is naturally desirous of exemplilying 
in his own instance, the truth of his creed upon this point; 
and accordingly takes pains to trace to the circumstances 
of his infancy those predominant traits and habits which 
continued afterwards to mark his character. 

Thus it seems, before he had reached eight years of age, 
he became acquainted with a Mr. Deane, who sometimes 
amused him by explaining to him the uses of certain mathe- 
matical instruments, and the exhibition of various mechanical 
contrivances. Hence, he says, he became irrecoverably a 
mechanic, and he gives it as one instance, at least of the 
truth of the principle, that what is called in children a genius 
for any particolar art or science, is nothing more than the 
effect of some circumstance that makes an early impression 
either from a strong association of pleasure or pain. He 
adds, that such circumstances are commonly accidental, but 
sometimes they are purposely thrown in the way, to produce 
a particular propensity in youth. We are not disposed to 
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enter upon any discussion of the prrcelogiea! uestlion here © 
propounded, the trath or falsehood of which indeed, we see 
no human, means of ascertaining. But we cannot help ob- 
serving, how vague and indistinct must have been Mr. 
Edgeworth’s notions respecting even those doctrines (which 
as fundamental in his system, be may be supposed to have 
most deeply weighed) when he can adduce such an instance as 
this as demonstrative, or even as at ail upplying to the theory 
he supports. We have not perceived in the book any attempts 
to exemplify the success of the practical application of the 
doctrine, and none such, we are quite persuaded, can ever 
be expected. 

In the same manner we are told, that being at a school at 
Warwick, he happened to pass some of his vacations in the 
house of a school-fellow, where it seems the elder part of the 
family generally spent the evening round the table, intent 
cf their books; and the two boys, from imitation, em- 
ployed themselves in perusing certain little volumes, which 
were then printed for children by Newbery, or in decypher- 
ing anagrams, which were given them for their amusement; 
and thus, he says, he acquired an early taste for reading, 
which continued with but little interruption during the whole 
course of his life. About the same time a circumstance oc- 
curred, which contributed to fix his mechanical turn, Tra- 
velling qne day near Cirencester, he fell in with a man, 
carrying the skeleton of a Jady’s hoop. This machine was 
made of steel, and furnished with hinges, which permitted it 
to fold together ina small compass; and the pleasure he took 
in examining this contrivance, he assures us, contributed to 
increase his already acquired taste for mechanics. Witha 
inind so liable to be operated upon by circumstances as that 
which Mr. Edgeworth seems to ascribe to himself, we think 
it extraordinary that he should have escaped the possession 
of f particular genius for the whole cyclopedia of science 
and art. 

Among the more marked peculiarities of Mr. Edgeworth’s 
character was, as we have already mentioned, a passion for 
marrying. We have not observed that he makes any attempt 
to trace the accidental circumstances of association which 
must originally have engendered this propensity, thongh it 
certainly shewed itself in its effects at ag early a period as 
could well be expected. At the age of fifteen, in the frolic 
of a raking pot of tea, he had solemnized a mock marriage 
with the partner he had been dancing with; and the affair 
coming to the ears of his father, the old gentleman thought 
the matter so serious, that he instigated a suit of jactitation 
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of marriage in the ecclesiastical court, to annul these ima- 
ginary nuptials. Soon after this divorce, our hero was en- 
tered at Trinity College, Dublin. From hence, after a short 
interval, which he says was spent in dissipation of every 
kind, he was transferred to Oxford, where he was entered 
at Corpus Christi College, as a gentleman commoner. 

But we have really neither space nor patience to pursue 
through their consecutive series, our abstract of the events 
of Mr. Edgeworth’s career; and indeed they are not of a 
nature to repay the trouble of the attempt. We shall merel 
notice, that he married in earnest, and was a father before 
he was twenty; that he kept his terms at the Temple with the 
view of pursuing the profession of the law; an intention 
which he abandoned when the death of his father had left 
him independent; and that he spent the rest of his life, partly 
in England, but latterly wholly in Lreland, amusing or occupy- 
ing his time in his domestic circle, by indulging his taste for 
mechanical contrivances, educating his children, improving 
his estate, and occasionally dipping into politics and author- 
ship. He married, as we have already said, before he was 
twenty. Immediately after the death of his first wife, he 
made an offer of his hand to Miss Honora Sneyd, a lady of 
great beauty and accomplishments, and of whom much men- 
tion is made in Miss Seward’s letters. He was accepted, 
and they lived for six years in perfect happiness. At the 
end of that period Mrs. E. was carried off by a consumption. 
Mr. Edgeworth was inconsolable; however, he is not suffi- 
ciently specific in his dates, to enable us to say within how 
short a time after the decease of his second wife, he took for 
his third, her sister, Miss Elizabeth Sneyd; but, judging 
from the succession of events in his narrative, the interval 
could not be long. Mr, E. tells us, that the original motive 


of this union was the dying suggestion and recommendation 
of the late Mrs. Honora Edgeworth. 


“I felt, that Honora had judged wisely, and from a thorough 
knowledge of my character, when she had advised me to marry 
again, as soon as I could meet with a woman, who would make a 
good mother to my children, and an agreeable companion to me. 
She had formed an idea, that her sister Elizabeth was better suited 
to me than any other woman; and thought that I was equally well 
suited to her. Of all Honora’s sisters I had seen the least of 
Elizabeth. After she had declined my friend Mr. Day’s addresses, 
I understood, that a gentleman, of a figure and manners uncom- 
monly agreeable, was attached to her; and that she was not in- 
different towards him. This gentleman had gone abroad, and it 
had been supposed, that, at some distant period, if he returned 
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in circumstances sufficiently affluent, their marriage would be con- 
cluded. Notwithstanding this, Honora had spoken to her sister 
upon the subject then nearest to her heart. Miss Elizabeth Sneyd 
expressed the strongest surprise at the suggestion. Not only 
because I was her sister's husband, and because she had another 
attachment, but independently of these circumstances, as she dis- 
tinctly said, I was the last man of her acquaintance, that she should 
have thought of for a husband; and certainly, notwithstanding her 
beauty, abilities, and polished manners, I believed that she was 
as little suited to me.” Vol. I. p. 376. ; 


It certainly does not become us to question the accuracy 
of this account; yet we cannot help saying, that the conduct 
ascribed to Mrs. H. Edgeworth, sounds to us as improbable 
to the last degree, and quite inexplicable by any of the feel- 
ings or motives which commonly actuate our nature under 
similar circumstances. But, however that may be, neither 
her recommendation, nor any thing else, could possibly jus- 
tify a marriage made in direct violation of those laws upon 
which all domestic purity, confidence, and quiet, essentially 
depend. This seems to have been the general opinion at the 
time among those who were at all acquainted with, or inter- 
ested in the circumstances of the case. ‘The subject of the 
marriage became public; many persons interfered, and a 
controversy took place on the subject in the Birmingham and 
other newspapers, and various replies and rejoinders ap- 
peared. After failing to procure the celebration of the mar- 
riage in the country, Mr. E. went to London with his chil- 
dren, took lodgings in Gray’s Inn-lane, and had the banns 
published three times in St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, 
where he was married on Christmas Day, 1780. We have 
been made to understand, we know not how truly, that the 
discountenance shewn to this connection by the more re- 
spectable portion of his former society, had some share in the 
resolution which Mr. Edgeworth shortly after adopted, of 
retiring to [reland, in which country he continued to reside 
for the rest of his life. In the year 1797 his third partner 
died of the same fatal disease which had carried off her sister. 
Mr. Edgeworth was again married in the following year to 
Miss Beaufort, daughter of Dr. Beaufort, the author of a 
Memoir on the Topography of Ireland. This lady, who 
was ubout twenty years younger than her husband, also 
brought him a large family, and has survived him 

Among the more amusing portions of Mr. Edgeworth’s 
narrative, are those which relate to Mr. Day, the well-known 
author of Sandford and Merton; a gentleman with whom he 
became early acquainted, and for whom he ever retained the 
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strongest esteem and attachment. Mr. Day is known to have 
been sufficiently eccentric in his habits and notions, but from 
his friend’s account, we are disposed to give him credit for 
more good faith in his originalities, and for a better general 
understanding, than commonly belong to people of that 
stamp, whose peculiarities we think are generally resolvable 
into the mere effects of vanity, acting upon a weak head, 
We shall extract Mr. Edgeworth’s character of him at the 
period of their first acquaintance, when Mr. Day was a youth 
of eighteen, at Oxford. 


“ Mr. Day’s exterior was not at that time prepossessing, he 
seldom combed his raven locks, though he was remarkably fond 
of washing in the stream. We conversed together for several 
hours on his first visit, and thus began an acquaintance which was 
I believe of service to us both. To the day of his death, we con- 
tinued to live in the most intimate and unvarying friendship—a 
friendship founded upon mutual esteem, between pores of — 
habits, pursuits, manners, and connexions totally different. 
love of knowledge, and a freedom from that admiration of ue 
dour, which dazzles and enslaves mankind, were the only essential 
points in which we entirely agreed. Mr. Day was grave and of a 
melancholy temperament; I gay and full of ‘ constitutional joy.’ 
Mr. Day was not a man of strong passions,—I was.— Mr. Day was 
suspicious of the female sex, n+ pe verse to risking his happiness 
for their charms or their society.—To a contrary extreme I was 
fond of all the happiness, which they can bestow.” 

“ Mr. Day could not refrain from frequently tempting his fate! 
—and, what was still more oxtraordinary, he expected that, with 
a person neither formed by nature, nor cultivated by art, to please, 
he should win some female wiser than the rest of her sex, who 
should feel for him the most romantic and everlasting attachment 


a paragon, who should forget the follies and vanities of her sex 
for him; who 


** * Should go clad like our maidens in grey, 
And live in a cottage on love.’ 


“ These hopes and feelings sprang from noble and generous 
motives. Though armed in adamant against the darts of beauty, 
and totally insensible to the Po of accomplishments, he feit, 
that for an object, which should resemble the image in his fancy, 
he could give up fortune, fame, life, every thing but virtue. It i 
but justice, and not the partiality of friendship, that induces me to 
assert, that Mr. Day was the most virtuous human being wham I 
have ever known. ‘During three and twenty years, that we lived 
in the most perfect intimacy, I never knew him swerve from the 
strictest morality in words or actions.” 

After our first meeting, scarcely a day passed whilst I lived et 
Hare Flatch without our spending several hours togethcr. On 
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literature of all sorts we conversed, but metaphysics in particular 
became the subject of our consideration. We differed frequently 
for months, nay even for years, upon various points ; but in time 
we generally came to the same conclusion, I never was acquainted 
with any man, who in conversation reasoned so profoundly and so 
logically, or who stated his arguments with so much eloquence, as 
Mr 


r. Day.” Vol. I. p. 180. 


The readers ef Miss Seward’s Life of Darwin are already 
familiar with Mr. Day's singular scheme of bringing up a 
foundling girl for his wife, according to his own ideal of 
womanly excellence. Mr. Edgeworth gives us sume further 
details of the execution of this project, which are charac- 
teristic and amusing enough. Mr. Day, in the first instance, 
took lis pupils to France. 


“ From their total ignoranee of the French language, an igno- 
rance, which he took no pains to remove, his pupils were not ex- 
1 to any impertinent interference ; and as that knowledge of 
the world, from Which he wished to preserve them, was at one 
entrance quite shut out, he had their minds entirely open to such 
ideas and sentiments, and such only, as he desired to implant. 
Mr. Day had an unconquerable horror of the empire of fashion over 
the minds of women; simplicity, perfect innocence, and attach- 
ment to himself, were at that time the only qualifications which he 
desired in a wife. He was not perhaps sufficiently aware, that ig- 
norance is not necessary to preserve innocence: for this reason he 
was not anxious to cultivate the understandings of his pupils. He 
taught them by slow degrees to read and write: by continuall 
talking to them, by reasoning, which appeared to me above their 
ye: racer and by ridicule, the taste for which might after. 
wards be turned against himself, he endeavoured to embue them 
with a deep hatred for dress, and luxury, and fine people, and 
fashion, and titles. At his return to England, which happened, I 
believe, when I was out of that country, he parted with one of his 
pupils, finding her invincibl “os or at the best not disposed to fol- 
low his regimen. He gave her three or four hundred pounds, which 
soon procured her a husband, who was a small shopkeeper.’’—His 
other pupil, Sabrina cape: was, at Mr. Day’s return from 
France, a very pleasing girl of thirteen. Her countenance was 
engaging. She had fine auburn hair, that hung in natural ring- 
lets on her neck ; a beauty, which was then more striking, because 
other people wore enormous quantities of powder and pomatum. 
Her long eye-lashes, and eyes expressive of sweetness, interested 
all who saw her, and the uncommon melody of her voice made a 
favourable impression upon every person to whom she spoke. I 
was curious to see how my friend’s philosophic romance would 
end.” Vol, I. p. 216. 
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It ended in his breaking off with his fair e/éve upon some 
negiect, on her part, of certain restrictions which he had en. 
joined respecting her dress. She married a Mr. Bicknell, 
an intimate friend of Mr. Day, which last then paid his ad- 
dresses to Miss Elizabeth Sneyd, the lady that, as we have 
already mentioned, subsequently succeeded her sister as the 
wife of Mr. Edgeworth. Mr. Day’s suit, in the first instance, 
was not altogether ineffectual. 


** His unbounded generosity, his scorn of wealth and titles, his 
romantic notions of love which led him to think that where it was 
mutual and genuine, the rest of the world vanished, and lovers be« 
came all in all to each, made a deep impression upon her.” 


On the other hand, the lady’s influence apon him was con- 
siderable enough to induce him te undergo a residence in 
France for the express purpose of acquiring those graces and 
accomplishments, so much the ebjeets of his contempt, but 
which she at length convinced him he had no right to despise 
until he had shewn them to be within the reach of his attain- 
ment. Accordingly he proceeded to the continent, in com- 
pany with his friend, Mr. Edgeworth. 


‘* We determined to pass the winter at Lyons, as it was a place 
where excellent masters of all sorts were to be found; and here 
Mr. Day put himself to every species of torture, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, to compel his antigallican limbs, in spite of their na- 
tural rigidity, to dance, and fence, and manage the great horse. 
To perform his promise to Miss E. Sneyd honourably, he gave up 
seven or eight hours of the day to these exercises, for which he 
had not the slightest taste, and for which, except horsemanship, 
he manifested the most sovereign contempt. It was astonishing to 
behold the energy with which he persevered in these pursuits. I 
have seen him stand between two boards, which reached from the 
ground higher than his knees: these boards were adjusted with 
screws, so as barely to permit him to bend his knees, and to rise 
up and sink down. By these means M. Huise proposed to force 
Mr. Day’s knees outward ; but his screwing was in vain. He suc- 
ceeded in torturing his patient ; but original formation, and invete- 
rate habit, resisted all his endeavours at personal improvement. I 
could not help pitying my philosophic friend, pent up in durance 
vile for hours together, with his feet in the stocks, a book in his 
hand, and contempt in his heart.” Vol. I. p. 260. 


His indastry and patience were however for the most tae 
unavailing. On his return to England he met with a final re- 
fusal from Miss Sneyd; but he at length found a congenial 
partner in Miss Milnes, of Yorkshire, a lady who, to a large 
fortune, joined talents, disposition, and habits of thinking, 
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remarkably adapted to his own: He was killed some years 
afer by an unfortunate fall from his horse. In the seeond vo- 
lame a few specimens of his correspondence are inserted. 
They are interesting, as bearing the strongest marks of his 
yeculiar character, to which they testify not more unequi- 
yooally than to that strength and independence of principle 
and elevation of mind which Mr. Edgeworth has ascribed to 
him. 

While keeping his terms at the Temple, Mr. Edgeworth 
became acquainted with a person of a very different stamp ; 
Sir Francis Delaval, a gentleman of considerable notoriety 
in the fashionable circles of his day. Mr. Edgeworth relates 
some curious stories of the frolies and wagers of this fushion- 
able worthy, but which however are rather too long to ex- 
tract. We prefer giving the following aneodote of another 
of his acquaintance, the celebrated optician Ramsden. 


“ The king (George ILL.) had wey an instrument, which he 
was peculiarly desirous to obtain ; he had allowed Ramsden to name 
his own time, but, as usual, the work was scarcely begun at the 
period appointed for delivery ; however, when at last it was finish. 
ed, he took it downto Kew in a postchaise, ina prodigious hurry ; 
and, driving up to the palace gate, he asked if His Majesty was at 
home. The pages and attendants in waiting expressed their sur- 
prise at such a visit: he however pertinaciously insisted upon bein 
admitted, assuring the page, that, if he told the king that Ramsden 
was at the gate, his Majesty would soon shew that he would be glad 
tosee him. He was right, he was let in, and was graciously received. 
His Majesty, after examining the instrument carefully, of which he 
was really a judge, expressed his satisfaction, and tutning gravely 
to Ramsden, paid him some compliment upon his punctuality. 

“ T have been told, Mr. Ramsden,” said the King, ** that you 
are considered to be the least punctual of any man in England ; 
you have brought home this instrument on the very day that was 
appointed. You have only mistaken the year/’’ Vol. I. p. 191. 


Our account of Mr, Edgeworth would be very incomplete 
without some notice of his achievements in the sciences of 
wheel-carriages and education. A turn for mechanics, as wo 
have already mentioned, was the predominant character of 
his intellect, and he continued to the last to amuse himself by 
_the exercise of it. Our knowledge of his labours in this line, 
is derived almost wholly from his own account in the volumes 
before us. He seems at one time or another to have con- 
structed a good deal of machinery; but which, for the most 
part, was more remakable for the ingenuity and resource 
which they betrayed in the inventor, than for their applicabi- 
lity to practical purposes. Some of his instruments, however, 
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were rewarded by the gold medal of the society of arts, 
and he veges to have been the first person who of late years 
had availed himself of the suggestions of Hooke and Wilkins 


for the construction of a telegraph. The following seems a 
less favourable specimen of his invention. 


“ I was riding one day in a country, that was enclosed by wall 
ofan uncommon height ; and upon its being asserted, that it would 
be impossible for a person to leap such walls, | offered for a w 
to produce a wooden horse, that should carry me safely over the 
highest wall in the country. It struck me, that, if a machine were 
made with eight legs, four only of which should stand upon the 
ground at one time; if the remaining four were raised up into the 
body of the machine, and if this body were divided into two parts, 
sliding, or rather rolling on cy linders, one of the parts, and the 
belonging to it, might intwo efforts be projected over the wall bya 
person in the machine ; and the legs belonging to this part might be 
let down to the ground, and then the other half of the machine might 
have its legs drawn up, and be projected over the wall, and so on 
alternately. This idea by degrees developed itself in my mind, 80 
as to make me perceive, that as one half of the machine was always 
a road for the other half, and that such a machine never rolled 


upon the ground, a carriage might be made, which should carry 
a road for itself."’ Vol. 1. P. 169. 


We are not quite sure that we perfectly comprehend this 
scheme of our author's ; for as far as we do so, it appears to us 
the ne plus ultra of operose and unwieldy absurdity. Such 
as it is, however, Mr. Rigew orth took out a patent to secure 
to himself the principle ; and farther assures us, that he never 
lost sight of the plan during forty years; that he made con- 
siderably above one hundred working models upon the prin- 
ciple; and that, though never able to accomplish his project, 
he was still satisfied of its feasibility. 

Our readers are probably more familiar with Mr, Edge- 
worth’s notions about education than his exploits in mecha- 
nics. Some fifteen or twenty years ago this was a fashion- 
able subject of discussion and experiment among enlightened 
ladies; and the books upon * Practical Education,” and 
“ Professional Education,’ were considered of the highest 
authority by those devoted to these inquiries. ‘The mania 
seems now to be a little past : indeed the value of all these 
profound speculations should at present be less a matter of 
dispntation than of fact. Since the epoch of their publice- 
tion, a generation has grown up, and some specimens at least 
should be produced as the peculiar product of those various 
institutional methods, to which, as children, so many of as 
have been unhappily subjected. The world however needed 
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not, we think, to have awaited this test of the nothingness of 
such refinements.” Mr. Dugald Stewart we remember has 
somewhere cited as a remarkable instance of prejudice and 
narrowness of mind in Dr. Johnson, his dictum, ‘ That edu- 
cation was as well known and had long been as well known as 
ever it could be.” Most people we imagine begin to be of the 
same way of thinking, and perceive that all that is generally 
practicable in education is obvious to common sense; and that 
all that is beyond, is comparatively of little importance. 

We have no time, and Indeed as little inclination, to dis- 
cuss the particular system of Mr. Edgeworth upon this sub- 
ject. Latterly, Miss Edgeworth tells us, his opinions on some 
particular points, underwent considerable change, though he 
still adhered to the general principles, which he had recom- 
mended in cultivating the mind. In the enumeration of those 
points upon which he had been induced to reconsider his doo- 
trines, we are concerned not to find any mention of that total 
omission of any thing like religious principle, which has been 
remarked in all his writings upon this subject. Miss me oe 
worth, indeed, undertakes in some degree to vindicate her 
father on this matter; and there is something particularly 
edifying in the kind of explanation she offers. In the preface 
to the second edition of ‘‘ Practical Education,” it was it 
seems expressly said, ‘* that while the authors continued to 
preserve the silence upon this subject, which they before 
thought prudent, the disavowed the design of laying down a 
system of education founded upon morality, exclusive of reli- 
gion.” Moreover Mr. Edgeworth was at the pains of writing 
to Dr. Rees, upon occasion of an article that had appeared 
in the ‘* Cyclopedia,” to assure him. that ‘‘ they (Mr. and 
Miss E.) were convinced that religious obligation is indis- 
pensably necessary in the education of all descriptions of peo- 
ple in every part of the world.” Nay more, that * he (Mr. 
R. L, E.) considered religion, in the large sense of the word, 
tobe the only certain bond of society.” elate Mr. Thomas 
Paine has in all his works saryuvtelily professed the same con- 
viction, Mr. Edgeworth however would seem to have gong 
mach farther than that philosopher in his respect for Christia- 
nity, as fram some observations of his daughter (p. 407. vol. 
2.) we should infer that he has the candour very much to pre- 
fer the mode of faith prevailing in these islands to either the 
Moslem, the Buddhite, or the Brahminical systems of religion. 
We had intended to say something more respecting this mat- 
ter, but we think it unnecessary. There is, and can be, but 
one opinion about it. 

Mr. Edgeworth, we think, was more usefully employed in 
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looking after his tenants, and improving his estate, than ip 
constructing wheel carriage’, or writing ‘Tractates upon edn. 
cation. The account which his daughter gives of his exer. 
tions as a landlord and magistrate, 1s interesting ; and does 
great credit both to his own good sense and good nature; 
and sufficiently proves his unfeigned solicitude for the sub- 
stantial prosperity of his country. We have not room for 
much extract from this portion of the work, though it contains 
more valuable information than any other. We shall content 
ourselves with giving the following picture of the progress of 
intelligence and civilization among our Hibernian fellow- 
countrymen during the last thirty or forty years. 


“The middle classes of gentry in this part of Ireland have, with. 
in these last thirty or forty years, improved much in their general 
mode of living, in manners, and in information. The whole style 
and tone of society are altered.—The fashion has passed away of 
those desperately tiresome, long, formal dinners, which were given 
two or three times a year by each family in the country to their 
neighbours, where the company had more than they could eat, and 
twenty times more than they should drink; where the gentlemen 
could talk only of claret, horses, or dogs ; and the ladies, only of 
dress or scandal ; so that in the long hours, when they were left to 
their own discretion, after having examined and appraised each 
other's finery, many an absent neighbour’s character was torn to 
pieces, merely for want of something to say or to do in the stupid 
circle. But now the dreadful circle is no more ; the chairs, which 
formerly could only take that form, at which the firmest nerves 
must ever tremble, are allowed to stand, or turn in any way which 
may suit the convenience and pleasure of conversation. The gen- 
tlemen and ladies are not separated from the time dinner ends, till 
the midnight hour, when the carriages came to the door to carry 
off the bodies of the dead ; or, till just sense enough being left, to 
find their way straight to the tea-table, the gentlemen could only 
swallow a hasty cup of cold coffee or stewed tea, and be carried off 
by their sleepy wives, happy if the power of reproach were lost in 
fatigue. 

*« A taste for reading and literary conversation has been univer- 
sally acquired and diffused. Literature has become, as my father 
long ago prophesied that it would become, fashionable; so that it is 
really necessary to all, who would appear to advantage, even in the 
society of their country neighbours. A new generation of well in- 
formed young people has grown up; some edueated in England, 
some in Ireland; while those of former days have been obliged to 
change their tone of real or affected contempt for reading people. 
They have been compelled, either to cultivate themselves in haste, 
to keep pace with their neighbours, or to assume at least the ap- 


pearance of understanding, and of liking that, which has become 
the mode. 
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« About the year 1783 or 1784, my father happened to be pre- 
sent in the only great bookseller’s shop then in Dublin, when a 
cargo of new books from London arrived,and among them, the Ke- 
views, or the Review, for the Monthly Review was the only one then 
sufficiently in circulation, to make its way to Ireland. Of these, 
my father found on enquiry, that not above a dozen, or twenty at 
the utmost, were ordered in thisisland. I aminformed, that more 
than two thousand Reviews are now taken in regularly. This may 
give some measure of the general increase of our taste for litera. 
ture. The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews are now to be found 
in the houses of most of our principal farmers: and all therein con- 
tained, and the positive, comparative, and superlative merits and 
demerits of Scott, Campbell, and Lord Byron, are now as common 
table and tea-table talk here, as in any part of the United Empire.” 
Vol. I. P. 375. 


Mr. Edgeworth died the 18th of June, 1817. 

In the estimate which Miss Edgeworth attempts to form 
of his talents, she of course considerably overrates his de- 
serts. ‘I'his is the case with all biographers, and ina daugh- 
ter the error is surely perfectly venial. The mere truth is, 
however, that for a country gentleman Mr. Edgeworth was a 
clever ingenious man enough. He had, we take it for 
granted, some talent for mechanism, and generally he seems 
to have been gifted with considerable acuteness in common 
matters ; that is, what every body could seein some measure, 
he perhaps saw with more clearness and precision than most 
people. But this is the whole of him—and to ascribe to him 
any thing like superiority of intellect, properly so called, 
would be as absurd in a reviewer, as it is pardonable or even 
amiable in Miss Edgeworth. 





— 








Art. II. Anastasius: or, Memoirs of a Greek; written 
at the close of the Eighteenth Century. By T. ar 
Esq. 2d Edit. 3 vols. 8vo. LU. 11s. Gd. Murray. 1820. 


Tats is certainly a clever book. The author of it displays 
a very familiar acquaintance with the manners of the mo- 
dern Greeks and their Moslemite masters ; which are often 
delineated with a good deal of effect. Nevertheless, the 
reader may impute what we are about to confess, either to our 
shame or to that of the author: but certain it is that we felt 
ourselves quite unable to read the work through. We per- 
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severed until we had reached the end of the second volume, 
when we found all hope of further amusement to be go 
completely at an end, and our opinion of the book and the 
writer of it, so thoroughly made up, that we considered any 
further effort of patience to be only an idle waste of a very 
valuable quality, and one which critics, of all men, have per- 
haps most occasion for. 

The subject of these memoirs is a fictitious person, supposed 
to be a native of the island of Chio. He is born in the mid. 
dle rank of life, and being of a wild mischievous disposition, 
early gets himself into scrapes, one of which, being of a 
more serious nature, finally obliges him to quit his native 
island and to seek his fortune in the world. The different 
adventures which he meets with in the progress of life, con- 
stitute the materials of the work. ‘These are so unconnected 
that it is difficult to give any general idea of them. The 
hero is at one time a pirate; at another a soldier; then a 
menial. In one part of the book, we find him in the public 
prison at Constantinople; at another a Mameluke chief; 
then favorite of the hospodar.of Moldavia, and in a few 
pages after, we are taken back once more to Egypt with the 
army of the Capitan Pasha. As these adventures succeed 
each other without any natural order or connection, the 
interest of the tale rises and falls with each; for the work 
has no one pervading interest to keep the curiosity con- 
stantly alive. The hero of it is what in this country is well 
understood by the name of a blackguard, only without that 
reckless levity of humour which seatnt to the character ; 
on the contrary he is here a dull, sober, calculating villain; 
and so far is the reader from being made, at any period, to 
feel the slightest concern in his fate, that the only desire 
excited on the subject, is a wish that he were hanged, and 
that the narrative should proceed (as it easily might do) 
without his disagreeable intervention. One reason of the 
heaviness of the work, no doubt proceeds from the impati- 
ence which the reader feels, at having his imagination con- 
stantly pained by the society of this wretch ; but this feeling 
is greatly increased by the sort of sentiments which the 
author is for ever putting into his mouth. Religion, me- 
rality, the sanctity of private and public life, every princi- 
ple in short by which the frame of human society is ce- 
mented together, is in the work before us, if not openly held 
up to contempt, yet always spoken of in a way which is per- 
haps even more mischievous ; and what renders this part of 
the work so particularly unpleasant is, that the reader is not 


allowed to set down all the many unprincipled remarks with 
1 
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which the book abounds, merely to the supposed profligacy 
of the hero: the sarcasm and allusion with which they are 
commonly delivered, evidently prove that on such occasions 
the author speaks in his own person; and that ohm 
Mr. 'T. Hope would, of course, be shocked to act as he 
makes his hero act, yet that he feels none of the same dif- 
ficulty in making his hero ¢hink as he himself thinks. 

From the account which we have given of the work, the 
reader will readily perceive, that our intention cannot be to 
present a regular analysis of its contents, Our principal 
anxiety is to justify the opinion we have expressed of the 
book; and unluckily this is not so easy to do merely by pre+ 
senting the reader with insulated fragments. ‘Thereis a tone 
of mockery and levity about these memoirs ; an air of viewing 
all religions as mere matters of opinion, and all opinions as 
matters of indifference ; a way of speaking, wherever virtie 
and morality are concerned, that dents leaves an impression 
with the reader, which is only the more disagreeable from its 
indistinotness ;—like that bitter taste, which in certain states 
of the body, will remain for days in the mouth, and which is 
rendered doubly unpleasant, from the consciousness that it 
is not owing to any particular thing that we have taken, bat 
arises from some disorder in the general system. Be this, 
however, as it may, certain it is that the author seldom at- 
tacks religion, or any thing else that mankind hold sacred, 
in direct terms; it is always apparently against the abuses 
of these that he expends his satire; but then this is done in 
such a way as leaves the reader to perceive, that he has 
only to change the name, and mutatis mutandis, the satire 
will apply with equal force against the things themselves. 
To take an example of what we mean: the following account 
of the hero’s reasons for abandoning the Christian faith and 
embracing that of Mahomet, are apparently applicable only 
to the Greek church; but who does not perceive the drift of 
the argument to be much more general ? 


Anastasius. 


“ Historians often err in attributing to a single great cause the 
effect of many minute circumstances combined. My sagacious 
biographer, for instance, would not fail to place my abjuration of 
the Christian faith entirely and solely to the account of my intrigue 
with a ‘Turkish fair one, and the desperate alternative between life 
and death which ensued. Nothing would be more erroneous, The 
seemingly bold measure had long been preparing in petto; and the 
unexpected dilemma to which | was reduced, may only be said to 
have fixed the period for its execution. 
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“‘ There had arrived at Pera a foreigner whom [ shall call Eu- 
genius. His ostensible object was to acquire the ancient lore of 
the East, in return for which he most liberally dealt out the new 
creed of the West. I cannot better describe him than as the anti- 
pode to father Ambrogio. For as the one was a missionary of a 
society for the propagation of belief, so was the other an emissa 
of a sect for the diffusion of disbelief. He meditated indeed a 
pilgrimage to the holy land, but with the view to prove more sci- 
entifically the fatuity of all things holy, Reason, philosophy, and 
‘universal toleration were the only objects of his reverence; and 
some of his tenets which I picked up by the way, had in them a 
something plausible to my mind, and, if not true, seemed to my 
inexperience ben trovati. He conceived that there might exist 
offences between man and man, such as adultery, murder, &c., 
more heinous than the imperfect performance of certain devout 
practices—eating pork steaks in lent included ; and above all he 
thought that, whatever number of crimes a man, using his utmost 
diligence, might crowd in the short span of this life, they still 
might possibly be atoned for in the next by only five hundred 
thousand million of centuries (he would not abate a single se- 
cond) of the most excruciating torture; though this period was 
absolutely nothing compared with eternity. As to his other tenets 
they were too heinous to mention, 

“« Ere father Ambrogio was aware that Eugenius broached such 
abominable doctrines, he had introduced me to him in the quality 
of Drogueman, or rather of Cicerone: and the tone in which | 
was received might have made the father suspect that all was not 
right. But the father’s range of intellectual vision extended not 
further than his own nose, and that nose was a snub one. 

**« It was you quibbling, sophistical Greeks,’ cried Eugenius 
laughing, ‘who, proud, at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, of your recently imported gnosticism, perverted by its 
mystic doctrine the simple tenets of Christianity. Sone you who, 
ever preferring the improbable and the marvellous to the natural 
and the probable, have contended for taking in a literal, and 
therefore, in an absurd sense, a thousand expressions which, in the 
phraseology of the East, were only meant as figurative and sym- 
bolical; and it was you who have set the baneful example of 
admitting in religious matters, the most extraordinary deviations 
from the course of nature and from human experience, on such 
partial and questionable evidence as, in the ordinary affairs of man, 
and in a modern court of justice, would not be received on the 
most common and probable occurrence.’ 

“« Father Ambrogio, who conceived that every reflection upen 
the Greeks must be in favour of the Romans, was delighted with 
this speech, and, as he went away, earnestly recommended to me 
to treasure up in my memory all the sagacious sayings of the wise 
man whom I had the happiness to serve. 

“« But it was not long before he changed his mind. The very 
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next day, when I called on Eugenius, I found padre Ambrogio in 
most angry discussion with him about the doctrine of Divine cle- 
mency, which the friar could not abide. Eugenius at last was 
obliged to say in his laughing way, that since the father appeared 
so incurably anxious for endless punishment, all he could do for 
him, was to pray that, by a single exception in his favour, he at 
least might be damned to all eternity. Father Ambrogio, who 
never laughed, and who hated Eugenius the more for alwa 
laughing, upon this speech left the room: but the next time he 
met me alone, he very seriously cautioned me against one who, he 
was sure, must be a devil incarnate. 

“¢Ifso,” thought I, ‘ he preaches against his own trade ; and 
his principal is little obliged to him for making his dominion a 
mere leasehold, instead of a perpetuity.”” Meanwhile I resolved 
not to be too sure, and, when Eugenius took off his clothes, 
watched whether I could perceive the cloven foot. Nothing ap- 
pearing at all like it, and his disposition seeming gentle, obliging, 
and humane, I began to be fond of his company,—until, from 
liking the man, I unfortunately by degrees came not to dislike 
some a of the doctrine of which he was the apostle. 

“ Eugenius differed in one respect from his brethren of the new 
school. While they wished to subvert all former systems in toto, 
ere they began to re-edify according to their new plan, he, on the 
contrary, only contended for the cp to reason on points of . 
internal faith, and urged, in external practices, the propriety of 
conforming to the established worship :—and this, not from self- 
ish, but philanthropic motives; ‘for,’ said he, * while the vulgar 
retain a peculiar belief, they will close their eyes and hearts against 
whatever practical good those wish to do them who join not in 
their creed ; and should they, in imitation of their betters, give up 
some of their idle tenets,—unable immediately, like those they 
imitate, to replace the checks of superstition by the powers of 
reason, they will only from bad lapse into worse, let loose the reins 
to their passions, and exchange errors for crimes.’ 

“ Now, in conformity to this doctrine of my master’s, what could 
be clearer than that it behoved me, where the koran was become 
the supreme law,—as a quiet orderly citizen, zealous in support 
of the establishment,—with all possible speed to become a Mo. 
hammedan. Should there happen to be any personal advantage 
connected with this public duty ; should my conforming to it open 
the door to places and preferments, from which I otherwise must 
remain shut out; should it raise me from the rank of the van- 
quished to that of the victors, and enable me, instead of bein 
treated with contempt by the Turkish beggar, to elbow the Gree 
prince, was that my fault? or could it be a motive to abstain from 
what was right, that it was also profitable!” Vol. I. p. 199. 


Take another example: the two last lines of the following 
extract are clearly intended to ridicule the doctrine of a 
s2 


Anastasius. 
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special providence ; and yet nothing is said beyond the mere 
matter of fact. 


“IT shall not finish the picture of the disgusting abode, where 
nevertheless I had been introduced only out of sheer humanity, 
Suffice it to say that under its truly hospitable roof every nuisance 
found a home, me dicine alone excepted, A scanty charity was 
the chief support of the institution, and an unwieldy governor the 
chief object supported. Yet, alter a fair contest between my Ccon- 
stitution and my pleurisy, in which neither side received the least 
assistance from doubtful prescriptions, the former got the better, 
The father of nine helpless orphans expired by my side, and] 
recovered,”’? Vol. L. p. 160. 


One more extract illustrative of the enlightened views of 
Mr. 't. Hope, and of the lively manner in which he recom- 
mends them to the world, will be suflicient, we think, to con- 
vey some idea to the reader of the reason for the dislike 
which we have described this work as having excited in our 
minds. The subject is suicide, the ordinary opinion res- 
pecting which is thus derided : 


“ The day after this scene I was sent for to the Prince's closet: 
he seemed then quite composed, ‘ Selim,’ said he, ‘my hour of 
fate approaches. It would be foolish to suppose that I could much 
longer avert the evil day. 1 therefore wish you to tell me with 
your accustomed candour, which you think most for my glory: to 
take the business into my own hands, and by a death that may 
seem the result of my own choice, to balk my persecutors of their 
expected triumph ; or, with a calmness and fortitude perhaps more 
difficult than a precipitate suicide, to await the executioner?’ 

* ¢ Sir,’ answered I gravely, ‘ we all know that a king, a gene- 
ral, a statesman may, vi ithout the smallest scruple, sacrifice to a 
mistaken piece of pol. cy, afoolish pique, or a silly point of honor, 
as many unwilling victims as the object requires. In the like man- 
ner we are told that evena private gent leman may sacrifice a cer- 
tain fraction of his own body,—an arm, a leg, or both,—provided 
it be to secure greater durability to the paltry parts preserved. 
We are even assured by grave divines, that both potentates and 
private gentry may make themselves defiant on earth to every 
social duty, by becoming monks or anchorets,—and be highly 
praised for the deed: but “however troublesome a man’s existence 
may be to himself and to others; however greatly his voluntary 
removal might oblige all the world; however inuch his death 
would be a private and a public benefit, none dare dispose of their 
sum total of life, or remove their entire being from a worse to & 
better world. ‘This act, which might do the performer much 


good, and coulkl injure no one else, is precisely decmed of all 
crimes the most heinous.’ 
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« «Pshaw,’ cried Mavroyeni, ‘I did not call you in to retail to 
me the common place cant either of Christians or Mohammedans, 
which latter perhaps would have added that, as the hour of death 
is written on our foreheads, we are not able to hasten it. T sent to 
consult you, as being neither the one nor the other; but a plain 
spoken sensible fellow, honest enough to tell me which of the two 
metheds I have left to choose betwixt, would figure best in his- 
tory. Ancient heroes have been praised for dying without the 
least necessity ; modern worthies for resigning themselves to live 
without the smallest hopes: and I cannot make up my mind to 
which will look best in the eyes of the world!’ ’’ Vol. Il. p. 377. 


Anastasius. 


In presenting to our readers the above and similar pas- 
sages, we have plainly taken for granted, that the sentiments 
contained in them are justly to be considered as the senti- 
ments of the author himself, although they are put into the 
mouth ofa third person. Mr. 'T. Hope appears to have been 
aware that such would be the inference that the public would 
make, and he affects to deprecate it in the Preface, ‘ The 
Editor” says he, ‘ trusts no one will suspect him of propesing 
the hero as a model, his actions as examples, or his princi- 
ples as praiseworthy.” Certainly no one would suppose him 
capable of recommending a thict and murderer and renegado, 
as a model of virtue; but at the same time it is perfectly 
clear, that the, reflections which the author is ever putting 
into his mouth, or making him repeat from the mouths’ of 
ethers, are by no means such as it was necessary to recapitu- 
late, in order to illustrate the manners and ways of thinking, 
which are common in the parts of the world where the 
scene of his narrative is laid. Of the ways of thinking 
anong a large class in this country and other parts of Eu- 
rope, among whom Mr. 'T. Hope has probably mixed more 
than has been for his good, such sentiments as we have in- 
stanced are very illustrative: and we cannot but think, more- 
over, that the work before us is also very illustrative of the 
practical tendency of such opinions. 

Generally speaking, those writers of the present day, who 
set themselves up as the enemies of all prejudices, and as per- 
sos distinguished from the common herd of mankind, by 
lhinking for themselves, have the art to introduce their own 
tenets under the fair names of ‘ philosophy,” or ‘ liberality,’ 
aud sometimes of ‘ philanthropy!’ Vice is never praised as 
vice, nor impiety applauded as impiety. And nothing can be 
more edifying, tor the most part, than the metapliysical res- 
pect which is paid by these gentlemen to virtue and religion, 
considered in the abstract. Thoygh they approve of no reli- 
gion singly, yet they love religion itself’; and, though there is 
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not any particular duty to which they are attached, vet they 
hold virtue in general to be a noble thing. In this respect 
we cannot but admire_our author. He is professedly a dis- 
ciple of the same school, and entertains, with very few ex- 
ceptions, all the opinions by which enlightened persons in 
the present day are distinguished, But instead of putting 
them into the mouth, or illustrating them in the life, of some 
German sentimentalist, he puts them, without —. into 
the mouth of a professed vagabond; and by thus bringing 
them in contact with downright matter of fact, strips them 
at once of all unfair illusion. Now this we cannot but think 
must necessarily give rise to some ratherawk ward deductions. 
Had our author at the same time that he was imputing to his 
hero every vice and evil propensity of which human nature is 
capable, endeavoured at the same time, to shew that he was 


‘a sincere and perfect Christian, would not the reader naturally 


have concluded, that it was the intention of the writer to sa- 
tirize Christianity? And supposing him to have shewn, that 
there was no inconsistency in the portraiture, nothing can be 
more plain, than that the satire would necessarily have been 
just. Here then we have a writer advocating a set of prin- 
ciples, whether in opposition to Christianity or not, is no 
matter, but a set of principles which without sacrificing pro- 
bability, he illustrates in the memoirs of a man, whom he de- 
scribes as committing almost every crime for which language 
has aname. ‘That the picture is drawn without any apparent 
violation of nature, is quite certain. The reader as he goes 
on, never stups to notice any seeming contradiction between 
the theory and the practice of his hero ; on the contrary they 
are so managed, as manifestly to reflect mutual probability 
upon each other. Now without going so far as to say that 
there is a necessary connection between our author's way of 
thinking and his hero’s way of acting, yet from this fact 
alone it is plain what we are now saying affords a strong proof 
that there is at least no contrariety between them. And is 
this not at once decisive as to the real character of our author's 
opinions? Are opinions, that are placed with propriety in the 
mouth of a supposed blackguard renegado, fitting opinions 
for a man of rank and education? We are now putting 
the question upon its lowest grounds. It woald be in 
vain to tell a man who looks upon all religions to be alike 
impostures, that his sentiments are unchristian ; and for a dif- 
ferent, but similar reason, it would be equally idle to tell him 
that they are injurious to the peace of society and the best in- 
terests of mankind. A man who holds such principles as this 
book inculcates, is, we fear, not assailable by any argument 
7 
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drawn from topics such as these; for nothing generous or high 
minded enters into the system of that sellish and debasing 
philosophy, as itis called, of which the writer of these memoirs 
pears to have drunk so deeply. We would therefore only 
at it to him, as a matter of taste :—this is a point of view, 
in which we know our author is in.the habit of viewing 
subjects; for we have not yet forgotten Mr. T. Hope's 
splendid attempt to enlighten the public mind in respect to 
objects at least as unimportant as these about which we are 
now speaking. He would not, we know, take the fashion of 
his furnifure, from pot-houses; he would not imitate the 
lowest and worst part of the community in the manner of his 
dress, or in the alah phrases which they use; why then we 
would ask, should he be less particular to keep himself apart 
from the valgar, in the tone of his sentiments and general 
habits of thinking? A profligate principle or a slang opi- 
nion, are to say the least of them, quite as abhorrent from 
good taste as a vulyar expression or an ill hung piece of dra- 
pery; and putting truth and good sense out of the question, 
we showd imagine it to be quite as important, in the parti- 
cular view of the matter, which we are now taking, to think 
like a gentleman, as it is to speak like one, or to walk or dress 
or do any thing else like one. We are now talking generally 
and without meaning to apply our remarks in a partioular 
manner to the work before us. Anastasius is a mischievous 
book and written in a most unhappy tone ; but unfortunately 
for the public, it has no such pre-eminence in any way, as to 
entitle it to be singled out from the literature of the day, and 
held up to the public reprobation, as a work that has out- 
stripped all others in the work of undermining the old foun- 
dations of social order in Europe. Neither the talents 
Which the work displays, nor the tendency of the book give 
it a title to such a distinction as this. We are not at all dis- 
posed to accuse our author of any deliberate intention to do 
harm, from the improper way in which he frequently expresses 
himself. We dare say he conceives that he is only marching 
as the phrase goes, in the spirit of the age, and that it would 
have looked much more particular in aman like him, who has 
spent so many years abroad, enlarging his mind and freeing 
himself from prejudices, had he spoken on such occasions as 
we have adverted to, in any on manner than that which 
our old fashioned notions have led us to reprobate. But we 
have said enough concerning the spirit in which the book is 
composed ; and we shall present our readers with some spe- 
cimens of the manner in which it is executed. 
The merit of the work before us, and the real source of the 
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entertainment which it affords, are to be found in the insight 
which it gives, into the state of society and of manners in the 
various provinces of the Turkish empire. In this respect we 
are inclined to believe that the work is really valuable. The 
information has been picked up on the spot, and perhaps, from 
the nature of it, could not have been conveyed to the world 
so readily in any other shape, as in that which the author has 
chosen. Viewing the work, however, simply as a picture, 
nothing can be conceived much poorer. As to plot, it has 
none ; and the incidents, whenever they are not altogether 
common-place, are for the most part sufficiently improbable, 
With very few exceptions we should say the same of the cha- 
racters that are brought upon the scene ; although it is evident 
that this is the part of the work, which the author has chiefly 
laboured. We shall gratify our readers with one or two 
specimens from this part of the book ; and as we think that 
the extent of an authors powers are better explained, by 
shewing how well he can write when he does his best, than 
by shew ing how greatly he can fail—the spec imens that we 
shall choose will be among those which will display Mr, T. 
Hope's talents to the greatest advantage. 

Upon our hero's being released from the hospital at Con- 
stantinople, the first employment into which he fell, was that 
of valet de place, to some German travellers. ‘The following 
is the way in which the incident is related ; and it will afford 
a good specimen of the sort of style at which our author 
principally aims. 

** At last came the day which I fancied would never come— 
that of my release from the hospital. It dawned about a month 
alter L had entered the dismal place. I sallied forth at mid-day : 
and indescribable was the rapture with which I first again breathed 
& pure air, and beheld the whole expanse of an azure sky. 

‘* Still was I as auch as ever at a loss how to subsist. Absorbed 
in this weighty consideration, I slowly walked down the hill of St. 
Demetrius, when I fancied I discerned at a distance a caravan of 
travellers, who, with a slow and steady pace, were advancing to- 
ward Pera, the residence of the Franks at Constantinople. 1 me- 
chanically quickened my pace, in order to survey the procession 
more closely. 

First in the order of march came a clumsy calash, stowed as 
full as it could hold of wondering travellers ; next came a heavy 
araba, loaded with as many trunks, portmanteaus, parcels, anc 
packages, as it could well carry ; and lastly Jed up the rear, a grim- 


looking Tartar, keeping order among haif a dozen Frank servants 
of every description, jogging heavily along on thcir worn out 
jade: At this sight the Droguemanic TE began to speak within 


me. ‘ Lhese are strancers, “Anastasius,” it whispered : ‘be thou 
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their interpreter, and thy livelihood is secured.’ I obeyed the in- 
ward voice as an inspiration from Heaven, and, after smartening 
myself up a little, approached the first carriage. 

« * Welcome to Pera, Excellencies!’ said I, with a profound 
bow to the party within. At these words up started two gaunt 
figures in night caps, with spectacles on their noses, and German 

ipes in their mouths—-whose respective corners still kept mecha- 
nically puffing whifls of smoke at each other. The first action 
which followed was to lay their hands on the blunderblusses hung 
round the carriage; but seeing me alone, on foot, and to all appear- 
ance not very formidable, they seemed after some consultation to 
think they might venture not to fire, and only kept staring at me 
in profound silence. | therefore repeated my salute in a more ar- 
ticulate manner, and again said; * welcome, Excellencies, to Pera, 
where you are most anxiously expected. As you will probably 
want a skilful interpreter, give me leave to recommend a most un- 
exceptionable person,——I mean myself. Respectable references, 
I know, are indispensable in a place where every one is on the 
watch to impose upon the unwary traveller; but such I think I can 
name. As to what character they may give me; that’—added I 
with a modest bow,—* it becomes not your humble servant himself 
to state.’ 

* At so Christian-like a speech, uttered in the very heart of 
Turkey, the travellers grinned from ear to ear with delight. It 
produced another short consultation ; after which the two chiefs 
cried out in chorus: ‘ Oui chai pesoin;’? and bade me mount by 
their side, This enabled me, after a little compliment on Germany 
their birth-place, and on their proficiency in the French idiom, im- 
mediately to enter upon the duties of my office—for which I 
thought myself sufficiently qualified by the squibs which I had 
heard the Drogueman of the Porte, Morosi, let off in company with 
my patron at the diplomatic corps of Pera. | 

“ ¢ This edifice,’ said I, pointing to the first building of note in 
the suburb which we met on our way, ‘ is the palace of the Ich- 
Oglans—the Sultan’s pages. It is the most fruitful seminary of 
favourites, of Pashas, and of Sultanas husbands. In that direction 
lives that most respectable of characters the Imperial internuncio 
—the Baron Herbert; who, with all the shrewdness of a thorough- 
paced minister, combines all the playful simplicity of a child. 
Further on dwells the French embassador Monsieur de Choiseul- 
Goutlicr—a very great man in little things ; and opposite him lives 
his antagonist in taste, politics and country, the English envoy Sir 
Robert Ainslie—of whom the world maintains exactly the reverse. 
Quite at the bottom of the street, likewise facing each other, live 
the envoys of Russia and of Sweden. The former | feel bound to 
respect, whatever be his merit; the latter really possesses much. 
He is an Armenian, who writes in French a history of Turkey. 
Lately he has made with his bookseller an exchange profitable to 
both,—he having given his manuscript, and the other his daughter : 
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that is to say, the Armenian a single voluminous work, and the 
Frenchman a brief epitome of his whole shop. Wedged in between 
the palaces of Spain and Portugal is that of the Dutch embassador, 
whose name, Vandendidden-totgelder, is almost too long for these 
short autumn days ; and whose head is thought to be almost as long 
as his name: inasmuch as he regularly receives, twice a week, the 
Leyden gazette; which renders him beyond all controversy the 
best informed of the whole Christian Corps Diplomatique, in respect 
of Turkish politics. You see, gentlemen, the representatives of all 
the potentates of Christendom, from Petersburgh to Lisbon and 
from Stockholm to Naples, are here penned up together in this 
single narrow street, where they have the advantage of living as far 
as possible from the Turks among whom they come to reside, and 
of watching all day long the motions of their own colleagues, from 
their most distant journies to the sublime Porte, to their most or- 
dinary visits to the recesses at the bottom of their gardens.’ 

“ These little specimens of my savoir-dire seemed to please my 
German friends. They immediately noted them down in their 
huge memorandum books, which, no more than their short pipes, 
ever were left idle an instant. Scarce had the party stepped into 
the inn, which I was allowed to recommend, when they engaged 
me for the whole fortnight. which they meant to devote to the 
survey of the Turkish capital. 

‘* My travellers were of the true inquisitive sort. Every body 
used to fly at their approach ; a circumstance highly favourable to 
my interest. Under the notion of always applying for information 
at the fountain-head, they would stop the surliest Turk they met, 
to ask why Moslemen locked up their women. One day they 
begged the Imperial minister, at his own-table, to tell them con- 
fidentially whether Austria was to be trusted. They were very so- 
licitous to know from the Russian envoy the number of Catherine’s 
lovers ; and they pressed hard for an audience of the Kislar-Aga, 
only to enquire whence came the best black eunuchs. Had they 
been in company with the Grand Mufti, they certainly would have 
asked his honest opinion of the mission of Mohammed ; and they 
would scarce have neglected the opportunity, had it offered, of en- 
quiring of the Sultan himself, whether he was legitimate heir to the 
Califate, as he asserted. In consequence of this straight-forward 
system, | was every moment obliged to interfere, and to pledge 
myself for the guiltless intentions of our travellers. The statistics 
ot the empire, its government, politics, finances, &c. indeed, they 
troubled themselves little about. All such things they thought they 
could learn much more compendiously at home from the Leipsic 
gazetteer; but the botany and mineralogy of the country were 
what they studied both body and soul.” Vol.I. P. 161. 


The above extract is written in a lively manner, and that is 
pretty nearly all that can be said for it. We think that the 
specimen which we shall next give, is much happier, and 
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written with considerable humour. Although the work is 
intended to be any thing but grave, yet we think the following 
account of a true Calvinistic Moslemin, is the only part of 
the book in which the author succeeded in making us laugh. 
Not that the author has not often considerable wit at times ; 
but unfortunately it is commonly so ill directed, that the ef- 
fect of it more usually was to make us grave. 


« In the true spirit of predestination, Welid maintained that no 
mode of conduct so infallibly begot ill-luck as caution. It mani- 
fested mistrust, he said, ‘in the ways of Providence; and one 
single pious ejaculation at the outset of an enterprise, was worth 
all the calculations of worldly wisdom.’ Indeed, Welid might 
quote his whole life in proof of this doctrine, 

“ But, to go no further back in the recapitulation than the in- 
stances of the last twelvemonth :—the Porte had sent away for 
riotous behaviour the Sclavonians who-do the garden work about 
Constantinople, just at that period of the spring when the setting 


fruits require constant irrigation. All Welid’s neighbours strained 





every nerve to supply the deficiency, while Welid alone saw his 
oranges, his citrons, his pumpkins, and his pasteques droop, wholly 
unmoved; and only exclaimed, ‘ God is great !’—What was the 
consequence? The sky, usually of brass in that season, all at 
once opened its sluices and made Welid’s agrumi, on the very 
brink ofannihilation, yield a double crop. 

“ Again: the unusual rains, in the hottest month of the year, 
had produced a dreadful plague. Most of Welid’s friends took 
some precautions against the infection, while Welid alone seemed 
by preference to go where the malady was rifest, and only repeated, 
‘God is great !"—What ensued? Nota finger of Welid’s ached 
all the time, but he became heir to every one of his relations who 
had evinced more prudence. 

“ And again: the dampness of the summer was followed by 
an autumn so dry, that every night saw Constantinople disturbed 
by some dreadful conflagration. Several of Welid’s acquaintance 
therefore watched their premises, while Welid heard the cry of 
yanguen-war in his very yard, without saying any thing but ‘ God 
is great !’—How did the business end? Welid’s house indeed was 
burnt to the ground; but the falling walls discovered a deposit of 
gold and jewels, sufficient to build a score of palaces. 

“ What therefore could be more natural than for Welid to infer, 
that the more imprudences he committed, the less he could fail to 
prosper. Nor did he lack examples of the mischiefs arising from a 
more wary conduct; for, not to mention his own brother, who, 
with a sincere and heart-felt wish for wealth, had, from the mere 
apprehension of making a bad hit, never made a good one ; nor his 
nephew, who, grudging a servant's wages, had, in his loneliness, 
been murdered by a band of robbers; nor his cousin, who to save 
his old vessel a scouring, had sold his gold for brass,—what but 
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imin's resorting to medicine, in a malady from which he migh 
have recovered, had made him take a deadly poison > What bat 
Talib’s fear of a pursuing foe had caused him to fall into a torrent, 
and be drowned? And what but Nasser’s inventing a most in. 
genious trap for thieves, had kept him contined by the leg in his 
own fetters, until he died of hunger amidst all his dearly par. 
chased treasure. 

The vast fortune which Welid had, by his imprudence, ac. 
quired, I advised him to employ in some grand speculation, and to 
make me his partner in it. Others might not have thought me the 
fittest person for a commercial associate, but 1 repeated Allah- 
kierim wotil Weld committed all his affairs to my management, 
We went, he, his son, and mysel!, to Smyrna, there freighted a 
vessel with cotton, and resolved to car ry our merchandize to Mar- 
seilles, where we could not fail to find a good market. As I con. 
tributed but litle toward the purchase, my portion was to be but 
small in the profits: this however remained a tacit clause between 
us, too well understood to be expressed. No regular account, no 
legal vouchers, »0 memorandum whatever in writing was drawn up 
of our respective shares, Welid was not a man to trouble himself 
about such formalities. Each knew his own,’ he said, * and that 
was enough,’ ” 

** Jn one respect, however, he shewed an invincible obstinacy. 
He had taken it into his head it weuld be manifesting his trust in 
Providence, to hire the first vessel he should meet with. This hap- 
pened to be precisely the oldest and craziest concern in the harbour; 
a thing on the eve of being broken up, as unfit for service. The 
circumstance, however, so far from deterring, only confirmed 
Welulin his purpose. He thought it a most fortunate opportunity, 
of signalizing his reliance on heaven ; and no entreaty or remon- 
strance could make him desist from ireighting this miserable wreck, 
in preference to a dozen stout vessels disengage “dd. He would not 
even insure, It was flying in the face of Providence, and almost 
as bad as atheism or blasphemy ; so that, unable to persuade my 


partner, | had insurance made in my ewn name on the whole 
cary ro.” V ol, Il. ie S98, 


The specimens which we have now given will convey to 
the reader, a favourable idea of these Memoirs of Anastasius. 
—in one respect, it would be unjust not to give the work 
commendation. Asa subject of panegyric, it may seem as if 
we were sadly ata loss for matter, when we mention as @ 


merit, that there is nothing in the work, so far as our ac- 
quaintance with it extended, which is iu the slighest degree 
indelicate. It contains no improper descriptions. Nor apy 
details which propriety would require to be omitted. In 
ordinary cases this weuld be small praise ; but in the stance 
ofa person, who belongs to that &beral class of writers, who 
have set themselves tree irew all the prejudices of society, 
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the sort of purity which we are now speaking of, is most nn- 
common. Another merit of the work is, that it does not give a 
false colouring to vice, even if it displays but little respect for 
virtue. We will net say that this is owing to went of skill 
in the author,—for that would be a very harsh censure, and 
we hope quife unjust—but as it certainly is not the result of 
any pains which he has taken on the subje ol, we cannot of 
course be expected to compliment him particularly, upan 
the occasion, With respect to the style of the work, without 
being dull, it is remarkably tree from elegance. The beok up- 
pears to have been written in gre At haste; though even that is 
hardly an excuse, lor such cockneyisms, as talking about a 
person having feels, and his describing medicine, whe ‘wit pro- 
duces its efleet as doing. “ Every thing upon which I cast 
my eves * says our author, Vol. f. p. 389, ‘ gave hima Jeel 
of nothingness, "—and at p. 112, he tells us that “ the 
medicines certainly did ;” but, howe ver, the book is not likely 
to he read for its style ; and if it possessed no greater defects 
than such as we have just now noticed, it would have drawn 
from us a very different review, 





Arr. I. Lamia, Isabella, the Kve of St. Agnes, and 
other Poems. = John Keats, Author of aioe 
IZmo. 200 pp. 7s. Gd. Taylor and Hessey. lst 


IF there be one person in the present day, for whom we feel 
an especial contempt, it is Mr. Examiner Hunt; and we con- 
fess that it is not easy for us to bring our minds to entertain 
respect for any one whose taste, whether in morals, in poetry, 
or polities, is so exceedingly corrupt as that person's must be 
supposed to be, who is willing to take such a man for his 
model. it was for this reason that Mr. Keats fell under our 
lash, so severely, upon the occasion ef his poem of Endymion. 
Upon recurring to the poem, we are not unwilling to ‘admit, 
that it possesses more merit, than upon a first perusal of it we 
were able to perceive, or rather then we were ina frame of 
mind to appreciate. We can hardly doubt as to that poem 
having been corrected by our modern Malvolio, and pro- 
jected by his advice and under his superintendence ;—so full 
was it, of all the peculiarities of that ingenious gentleman's 
ideas. ‘The effect of this upon Mr. Keats’s poetry, was like 
an infusion of ipecacuanha powder in a dish of marmalade. 
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It created such a sickness and nausea, that the mind felt little 
inclination to analyse the mixtare produced, and to consider, 
whether after all, the dose might not have been mixed with 
some ingredients that were in themselves agreeable. ‘n the 
poems before us, the same obstacle to a dispassionate judg. 
ment, is still to be encountered—not perhaps to so great ade. 
gree, as upon the former occasion, but still in such a degree, 
as to reflect great praise, we think, upon our impartiality for 
the commendation which we feel willing to bestow. 

We cannot approve of the morality of the a poems in 
this little collection. One of them is from Boccacio, and the 
others upon exactly the same sort of subjects as the Floren- 
tine too generally choose. However, there is nothing in the 
details of either poem, that would appear calculated to wound 
delicacy, and this, in cases whether the temptation to the 
contrary may be supposed to have existed, is certainly de- 
serving of praise. : 

The first tale is in two parts, and called Lamia. The sub- 
ject of it is taken from the following passage in Burton's 
** Anatomy of Melancholy ;” and we extract it as conveying a 


very agreeable fiction, and which loses none of its merit in 
the hands of Mr. Keats. 


** ¢ Philostratus, in his fourth book de Vita Apollonii, hath a me. 
morable instance in this kind, which I may not omit, of one Menip- 
pus Lycius, a young man twenty-five years of age, that going be- 
twixt Cenchreas and Corinth, met such a phantasm in the habit of 
a fair gentlewoman, which taking him by the hand, carried him 
home to her house, in the suburbs of Corinth, and told him she was 
a Pheenician by birth, and if he would tarry with her, he should 
hear her sing and play, and drink such wine as never any drank, 
and no man should molest him; but she, being fair and lovely, would 
live and die with him, that was fair and lovely to behold. The 
young man, a philosopher, otherwise staid and discreet, able to mo- 
derate his passions, though not this of love, tarried with her a while 
to his great content, and at last married her, to whose wedding, 
amongst other guests, came Apollonius; who, by some probable 
conjectures, found her out to be a serpent, a lamia; and that all 
her furniture was, like Tantalus’ gold, described by Homer, no sub- 
stance, but mere illusions. When she saw herself’ descried, she 
wept, and desired Apollonius to be silent, but he would not be 
moved, and thereupon she, plate, house, and all that was in it, va- 
nished in an instant: many thousands took notice of this fact, for it 
was done in the midst of Greece.’ ’’ P. 45. 

Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.’ Part 3. Sect. 2. 
Memb. 1. Subs. 1. 


We shall now present our readers with some specimens of 
the manner in which our poet bas dressed up the materials 
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here afforded him ; and we think those which we shall give, 
will prove that Mr. Keats is really a person of no ordinary 
genius ; and that if he will only have the good sense to take 
advice, making Spenser or Milton his model of poetical dic- 
tion, instead of Mr. Leigh Hunt, he need not despair of at- 
taining to a very high and enviable place in the public es- 
teem.—The poem opens with a description of Hermes seek- 
ing anympb, of whom he was enamoured. In the course of 
his pursuit through the woods, he is addressed bya voice which 
issues from a creature in the form of a serpent, who tells him 
that she is a woman in love with a youth of Corinth, and that 
ifhe will restore her, as he is able to do, to her natural shape, 
she will give him accounts of the nymph whom he seeks. This 
being premised, the reader will be able to enter into the 
beauty of the following specimen of the manner in which this 

art of the poem is managed, and from thence to form some 
jadgment of the whole. 


“‘ Upon a time, before the fairy broods 
Drove Nymph and Satyr from the prosperous woods, 
Before King Oberon’s bright diadem, 
Sceptre, and mantle, clasp’d with dewy gem, 
Frighted away the Dryads and the Fauns 
From rushes green, and brakes, and cowslip’d lawns, 
The ever-smitten Hermes empty left 
His golden throne, bent warm on amorous theft : 
From high Olympus had he stolen light, 
On this side of Jove’s clouds, to escape the sight 
Of his great summoner, and made retreat 
Into a forest on the shores of Crete. 
For somewhere in that sacred island dwelt 
A nymph, to whom all hoofed Satyrs knelt ; 
At whose white feet the languid Tritons poured 
Pearls, while on land they wither’d and adored. 
Fast by the springs where she to bathe was wont, 
And in those meads where sometimes she might haunt, 
Were strewn rich gifts, unknown to any Muse, 
Though Fancy’s casket were unlock’d to choose. 
Ah, what a world of love was at her feet! 
So Hermes thought, and a celestial heat 
Burnt from his winged heels to either ear, 
That from a whiteness, as the lily clear, 
Blush’d into roses mid his golden hair, 
Fallen in jealous curls about his shoulders bare. 
From vale to vale, from wood to wood, he flew, 
Breathing upon the flowers his passion new, 
And wound with many a river to its head, 
To find where this sweet nymph prepar’d her secret bed : 
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at In vain: the sweet nymph might nowhere be found, 
4 And so he rested, on the lonely ground, 


Pensive, and full of painful je -alousies 

Of the Wood-Gods, and even the very trees. 

rar There as he stood, he heard a mournful voice, 

Such as once heard, in gentic heart, destroys 

All pain but pity : thus the lone voice spa ike,” P. $. 


After some explanation, the Lamia thus addresses Hermes 
on the object of his chase. 


« © Too frail of heart! for this lost nymph of thine, 
Free as the air, invisibly, she strays 
About these thornless wilds ; her pleasant days 
She tastes unseen; unseen her nimble feet — 
Leave traces in the grass and flow ers sweet ; 
From weary tendrils, and bow’d branches green, 
She plucks the fruit unseen, she bathes unseen : 
: And by my powei is hei beauty veil’ d 
To ke ep it unaffronted, unassail’d 
By the love-glances of unlovely eves, 
or Satyrs, Fauns, and blear’d Silenus’ sighs. 
Pale grew her immortality, for woe 
Of all these lovers, and she grieved so 
I took compassion on her, bade her steep 
Her hair in weird syrops, that would keep 
Her loveliness invisible, yet free 
To wander as she loves, in liberty. 
Thou shalt behold her, Hermes, thou alone, 
if thou wilt, as thou swearest, grant my boon!” P. 


The god having agreed to the terms upon which bis assist- 
ance was asked, immediately destroys the spell, by which the 
Lamia described herself as being bound. 


** So done, upon the nymph his eyes he bent 
Full of adoring tears and blandishment, 
And towards her stept: she, like a moon in wane, 
Faded before him, cower’d, nor could restrain 
Her fearful sobs, self-folding like a flower 
That faints into itself at evening hour : 
But the God fostering her chilled hand, 
She felt the warmth, her eyelids open’d bland, 
And, like new flowers at morning song of bees, 
Bloom’d, and gave up her honey to the lees. 
Into the creen-recessed woods they flew ; 
Nor grew they pale, as mortal lovers do.” P. 11. 


Hermes and the Lamia then depart different ways, ani 
soon the former meets the Corinthian youth, of whom she 
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was enamoured. Having changed a few looks and words, 
the youth, of course, becomes entranced with admiration, and 
addresses the Lamia. 


« © Stay! though a Naiad of the rivers, stay ! 
To thy far wishes will thy streams obey : 
Stay! though the greenest woods be thy domain, 
Alone they can drmk up the morning rain: 
Though a descended Pleiad, will net one 
Of thine harmonious sisters keep in tune 
Thy spheres, and as thy silver proxy shine ?. 
So sweetly to these ravish'd ears of mine 
Came thy sweet greeting, that if thou shouldst fade 
Thy memory will waste me to a shade :— 
For pity do not melt!’"—* If I should stay,’ 
Said Lamia, ‘ here, upon this floor of clay, 
And pain my steps upon these flowers too rough, 
What canst thou say or do of charm enough 
To dull the nice remembrance of my home? 
Thou canst not ask me with thee here to roam 
Over these hills and vales, where no joy is,— 
Empty of immortality and bliss! 
Thou art a scholar, Lyclve, and miust know 
That finer spirits cannot breathe below 
In human climes, and live: Alas! poor youth, 
What taste of purer air hast thou to soothe 
My essence? What serener palaces, 
Where I may all my many senses please, 
And by mysterious sleights a hundred thirsts appease? 
It cannot be—Adieu!’ So said, she rose 
Tiptoe with white arms spread.” P. 18, 


The Lamia then accompanies the youth to Corinth; and 
the remainder of the story displays the same richness of 
fancy, only as the scene becomes less peculiarly poetical, 
the interest, in consequence, is not sustained. The next 
tale is from Boceacio, and possesses less merit; nor is 
there much to admire in the “ Eve of St. Agnes ;” but the 
last poem, which is unfinished, and is called “ Hyperion,” 
contains some very beautiful poetry, although the greater 
part of it appears not to have been executed with much suc- 
cess; nor do we think that Mr. Keats has evinced any want 
of taste in leaving it incomplete; for it is plainly projected 
upon principles that would infallibly lead to failure, even 
supposing the subject were not, which we think it is, some- 
what above the pitch of Mr. Keat's peculiar genius, which 
lies altogether in the region of fancy and description. The 
fable of the poem seems to be, the wars of the Titans: 
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Satarn is described sitting alone, in despair for the loss of 
his celestial dominions, and afterwards Thea and Ccelus, 
and others belonging to the Saturnian dynasty in heaven, are 


severally introduced. The opening of this poem struck us 
as very beautiful indeed. 


** Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 
Sat grey-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone. 
Still as the silence round about his lair ; 
Forest on forest hung about his head 
Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more 
By reason of his fallen divi inity 
Spreading a shade: the Naiad *mid her reeds 
Prest her cokd finger closer to her lips. 


* Along the margin-sand large foot-marks went, 
No further than to where his feet had stray’d, 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred ; and his realmless eyes were closed ; 
While his bow’d head seem’d list’ning to the Earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet. 


« Tt seem’d no force could wake him frem his place ; 
But there came one, who with a kindred hand 
Touch'd his wide shoulders, after bending low 
With reverence, though to one who knew it not. 
She was a Goddess of the infant world; 

By her in stature the tall Amazon 

Had stood a pigmy’s height: she would have ta’en 
Achilles by the hair and bent his neck ; 

Or with a finger stay’d Ixion’s wheel. 

Her face was large as that of Memphian sphinx, 
Pedestal’d haply in a palace court, 

When sages look’d to Egypt for their lore. 

But oh! how unlike marble was that face : 

How beautiful, if sorrow bad not made 

Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self. 
There was a listening fear in her regard, 

Asif calamity had but begun ; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 

Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its stored thunder labouring up. 

One hand she press’d upon that aching spot 
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Where beats the human heart, as if just there, 
Though an immortal, she felt cruel pain : 

The other upon Saturn’s bended nec 

She laid, and to the level of bis ear 

Leaning with parted lips, some words she spake 

In solemn tenour and deep organ tone: 

Some mourning words, which in our feeble tongue 
Would come in these like accents; O how frail 

To that large utterance of the early Gods!” P. 145. 


We pass over the speech which ensues; but the following 
lines, which come immediately alter it, are, we think, 
strikingly fine. 


‘« As when, upon a tranced summer-night, 

Those green-rob’d senators of mighty woods, 

Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 
Save from one gradual solitary gust 

Which comes upon the silence, and dies off, 

As if the ebbing air had but one wave ; 

So came these words and went ; the while in tears 
She touch’d her fair large forehead to.the ground, 
Just where her falling hair might be outspread 

A soft and silken mat for Saturn’s feet. 

One moon, with alteration slow, had shed 

Her silver seasons four upon the night, 

And still these two were postured motionless, 

Like natural sculpture in cathedral cavern ; ’ 
The frozen God still couchant on the earth, 

And the sad Goddess weeping at his feet : 

Until at length old Saturn lifted up 

His faded eyes, and saw his kingdom gone, 

And all the gloom and sorrow of the place, 

And that fair kneeling Goddess; and then spake.” P. 149. 


We think that the specimens which we have now given of 
Mr. Keats talents, are quite decisive as to his poetical 
powers. ‘That a man who can write so well, should produce 
such absurd lines, and fall into such ridiculous modes of ex- 
pression, as are to be met with in almost every page, is really 
lamentable. An example or two will be suflicient to con- 
vince our readers of the forbearance which we have exerted, 
in giving these poems the praise which is their due; for if 
we were to strike a balance between their beauties and ab- 
surdities, many would probably he disposed to doubt as to 


which side the scale inclined. 
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Thus we are told that 
e charmed God 
Began an oath, and through the serpent’s ears it rar 
Warm, tremulous, devout, psaltertan.” YP. 10. 





In another place the Lamia, as we are told, 


* Writh’d about, convuls'd with scarlet pain: 
A deep volcanian yellow took the place 
Of all her milder-mooned body's grace.” P. 12. 


We hear also of “‘ a clear pool, wherein she passioned, to 
see herseif escaped, "  P.14. And likewise of this same 
per son’ s pec ing about ‘* ina pale contented sort of discon- 
tent.’ . 35. In another poem, we have the following ex- 
quisite nonsense to describe a kiss : 


* So said, his erewhile timid lips tae bold, 
And poesied with her's in dewy rhyme. P. 53. 


Thus likewise we hear of pleasuring a thing, and mirrorri 
a thing; of doing a thing fearingly and fairily ; of leafits ; of 
walking ‘* silken hush'd and chaste ;” and innumerable other 
such follies, which are really foo contemptible to criticise. 





If all this nonsense is mere youthful affectation, perhaps as 
Mr. Keats gets more sense, he will learn to see it in its true 
light; such mnovations in language are despicable in them- 
selves, and disgusting to the imagination of every man of 
virtue and taste, from having been originally conceited, as 
Mr. Keats would say, in the brain of one of the most profli- 
gate and wretched scribblers that we can remember to have 
ever either heard or read of. 








Art. IV. Memoirs of Andrew Hofer; containin 
Account of the Transactions in the Tyrol during the Wear ear 
1809. Taken from the German. By Charles Henry 
Hall, Esq. 8vo. 198 pp. 7s. Gd. tera 1820. 


fr simplicity and perspieuity were but commoner qualities 
in writing than we unfortunately are in the habit of finding 
them to be, we should think few kinds of composition more 
easy, and nene perhaps more attractive, than the biography 
of such men as have been made great by the nature of the 
days on which they have been cast, and who owe any dis- 
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tinction which they may have obtained, rather to circum- 
stances than to themselves. Where the scene of events is 

aced in countries, the manners of which have not yet been 
smoothed and levelled to that uniform surface which charac- 
terizes more advanced stages of civilization, the task of the 
narrator becomes still more easy, and, as it appears to us, 
he has little to do but to tell a plaiu story, and rely implicitly 
upon his facts. All the interest of his work depends upon 

ersonal anecdote; he has no business to talk gravely, to 
bunt for consequences, to mass events, to generalize, and 
to philosophisticate—these belong to the less happy historian, 
who dares not individualize, from the very fear of becoming 
more amusing than is consistent with his dignity. 

No writers accordingly have succeeded better in this walk 
of literature, because none are less profound in all, than the 
French ; and whenever we can rely upon their veracity, we 
consider their memoirs as invaluable. If Mr. Hall had learnt 
his lesson in this school, he would not have achieved a labour 
which before we had read his work, we should have pro- 
nounced eminently difficult—that of making a life of Hofer 
somewhat dull, in spite of the materials which it must afford 
for extraordinary interest. 

In throwing this blame upon Mr. Hall, we think that we 
are justified, notwithstanding our unacquaintance with his 
German original; since in the preface to this volume, we 
are given to understand that one great object of the translator 
has been to “ present it to the public in a more pleasing 
dress, and a form more likely to engage attention.” If he 
has succeeded, we sincerely pity the Germans. A life of 
Hofer, particularly when attributed to one who himself par- 
took so ahora in the events which it describes as the Baron 
Hormayr has done, must have been sought with avidity in 
the countries which border more immediately on the scene of 
this patriot’s actions, and which, in many instances, claim 
a sort of brotherhood with him. Now a life wanting the 
“ lucid arrangement, the consistency and uniformity” which 
we are told has been ingrafted on the English translation, 
must have been but unsavoury food for a people hungering 
to satiate themselves with the stories of a favorite hero. 

It can be scarcely necessary to recal to the recollection of 
our readers, the situation in which the Tyrol was left by the 
Treaty of Presburg. A country containing 700,000 souls was 
transferred without any communication with its own imme- 
diate authorities, to a foreign conqueror, by the unwilling 
act of a government under the dominion of which it had re- 
posed for four centuries and a half. During the three years 
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which elapsed between 1806 and 1809, the Bavarian admis 
nistration of this unhappy province was marked by a series 
of atrocious oppressions. One of the first steps adopted by 
its new masters, was the destruction of the free constitution, 
and the abrogation of all the hereditary privileges endeared 
to the mountaineers by immemorial transmission from their 
ancestors. Implacable hatred against Bavaria was the ne- 
cessary consequence of these grievances ; and this, mited to 
the unshaken attachment borne by the loyal and hardy poa- 
sants to their former governors, speedily manifested itself on 
the renewal of hostilities between Austria and France. 

Andrew Hofer, to whom the chief conduct of the insur- 
rection against the Bavarian usurpation devolved, was born 
in the romantic valley of Passeyr, on the 22d of Nov ember, 
1767. His father was an innkeeper; the son received such 
an edveation as the limited means of his parents, and the 
state of scholarship in his country afforded ; that is, he pre- 
bably learnt to read and write, and acquired eminent skill 
in the management of his rifle; to these accomplishments, by 
his profession as a horse dealer, which from their extensive 
right of —> is the favorite occapation of the inhabitants 
of the Passeyrthal, he added a considerable knowledge of 
the Venetian dialect. Tn the war against Bavaria, in 1805, 
Hofer had already distinguished himself, and it has been 
commonly said (thongh Mr. Hall contradicts the assertion) 
that he received the cross of Maria Theresa for his gallantry. 
However this may be, his pradence and conrage, his piety, 
his integrity, and perhaps above all, his sturdy dishke of 
innevatron, had rendered him the most popular man im the 
‘Tyrol at the pertod of its rising. 

It is not our iMtention to trace m detail the vareus fortanes 
of the Tyrolese in this onhappy attempt te regaim their free- 
dom. The opening seocess of the insarrection angared fa- 
vourably ef its conclasion; the peasants on the banks of the 
lan received the signal that all was prepared, by drifts of 
saw-dast, which, according te agreement, were threwn into 
and floated down its currents: Innumcrable fires blazed along 
the mouniams, and in a single mght the whele province 
awakened as ome mar te the recevery of #s rights. Neither 
sex wor age shrank from the centest; wemen and children 
were employ ed to distribute papers with the well-known 
watoh-word, “ S'ist zeit,"—at is time !—“ Long live the 
Emperor Francis,” was the gathering cry; every weapon 
at hand, from the pitchfork to *s musguet, was eagery 
caught b > and it bas been calculated, that durimg the 
penod of their early tuumphs, the Fvrelese killed or took 
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prisoners, not less than 27,000 French and Bavarians, who 
were in occupation of their territory. 

A singular circumstance connected with the superstition 
of the country, and arising unintentionally from an enemy, 
vontribited to increase the flame —A corps of Bavarians 
was attacked and defeated at Innspruck: their commander, 
Colonel Dittfirt, after receiving four balls, was carried, 
mortally wounded, from the field of battle to the guard-house 
in the town. As he lay dying, he faintly inquired who had 
been the leader of the peasants. 


« «No one,’ was the answer, * we fought equally for God, the 
Emperor, and our tative country t’—* That is surprising,’ replied 
Dittfurt, * for TL eaw him frequently pass me on his white horse,’ 

* This aceidental and insignificant speech made the greatest 
impression upon the minds of the peasants, who are strongly atl- 
dicted to superstition, and from that moment they were convinced 
that St. James, the patron of the town of Innspruck, had fought 
with them,” P. 46, 


These successes however were but of short duration; the vie - 
tories on the Danube enabled Buonaparte to detach Lefebvre 
with an overwhelming force, to check the progress of the 
mountaineers, which had astonished and irritated him, ‘The 
steps of the French General were marked by terror, Fire 
and sword, indisoriminate slaughter in the field, and delibe- 
rite massacre in cold blood after the battle, plunder, torture, 
and brutal excess, were the accompaniments of the army of 
vengeance; and for a while the spirit of the Tyrolese pag- 
fially abandoned them. Tfofer was still unmoved, and 
Wherever a band required a leader he was to be found at its 
head. Among his most vehement supporters were two 
Capuchin Friars. 

* Father Joachin Haspinger and Father Peter, they were both 
young and athletic, and although they never carried arms, were 
always seen in the thickest of the fight, dealing tremendous blows 
on the heads of their adversaries, with stout wooden crucifixes, 
with which they did considerable execution, They also busied 
themselves in making amulets, or charms, which were to render 
the wearer invulnerable, but these lost much of their effect when 
several hundred of the peasants had been killed who were known 
to have worn them.” P. 98. 


Hofer's despatches were extremely laconic; but they re- 
sembled the Spartan manner quite as muoh in their pithiness 
as in their brevity. Previous to one of his successful en- 
gagements he addressed the inhabitants of a district in which 
lie had great inflaence, in the following terms. 
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“ Dear Brethren of the Upper Innthal.—For God, the Em. 
peror, and our dear native country. To-morrow early in the morn. 
ing is fixed for the attack, With the help of our Holy Mothen, we 
will seize and destroy the Bavarians, and we confide ourselves to 
the beloved Jesus. Come to our assistance, but if you fancy your. 
selves wiser than Divine Providence we will do without you. 

* ANDREW Horer,” 


P. 105. 


The battle of Aspe obliged Lefebvre to retrace his steps, 
and the first appearance of retreat was a signal for renewad 
hostilities from the Tyrolese. The enthusiasm which pre- 
vailed among all descriptions and classes, flowed again to 
its height. A girl of eighteen, Josephine Negvetti, assum- 
ing the dress of a man, had already distingwished herself by 
a dexterous use of the rifles but we recollect no occasion on 
which more endaring conrage was displayed, than on one 'in- 
stance m an engagement at the farm of Rainerhof; the dis- 


position of the inhabitants is most ace arately measnred by 
detached incidents of this hind. 


* A young woman, who resided at the house, brought out a 
small cask of wine to encourage and refresh the peasants, and had 
advanced to the scene of action regardless of the tremendous fire 
of the Bavarians, with the cask upon her head, when a dallet strack 
it and compelled her to let it go. Undaunted bv this accident, she 
hastened to repait the mischiel, by placing her thamd to the orifice 
caused by the ball, and encouraged those nearest to her to refresh 


themselves qaickly, that she might not remain in her dangerous 
sitwation and suffer for her generosity.” P. 109. 


Qn the memorable day of this action (the 2th of May, 
which saw the second deliverance of the Ty rol from the Be- 
vatians) the Capuchin Joachim did tremendous execation 
with his wooden crncifix. At one time a Bavarian soldier 
had his bayonet to the Priar’s breast, who was saved only by 
the wrermme aim eof an opportune sharp-shooter. The 
wounded declined all assistance : they knew the smallness of 
their own force, and would not permit any one capable of 
service to be emploved in onght else bat the active business 
of the fight. The dispreportion im the loss of the two armies 
is a safticient proof of the fury of the peasants ; in this and @ 
former action a few days before it, the Bavarians lest 2500 


men killed and wounded, sand nearly 600 prisoners ; the joint 


loss of the Tyrolese and Austrians durmg the same time, 
amounted te no more than S87 killed and 1356 wounded. 
This victory revived the droopmg c ourage of his country- 


mon, and effectmally strengthened Holer’s bttle army, but nei- 
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thor he nor Hormayr had means wherewith to subsist, to arn, 
ot to clothe their recruits. Rifles, musquets, swords, ¢avalty 
caddies, and stores of all kinds, were solicited by voluntary 
eontribution ; a few cannon of small size were obtained, and 
plaved in the most important passes; ammunition was scarce, 
and the thoughtless levity of the undisciplined peasantry, who 
fired feux-de-joie on every occasion, either of private or of 
public rejoicing, contributed to diminish the supply, small 
asit was. Money tov was wanting, and Austria could afford 
little from her own overwhelining expenditure, Pay and 
provisions are necessary to secure subordination in the most 
regular armies; it would have been difficult even with these, 
to render military restraint otherwise than irksome, to the 
wild habits of the Chamois hunters, who formed great part 
of the insurgent foree; but without them, unless when the 
enemy was in sight, and approaching battle called " all their 
instinctive hatred of the Bavarians, and their natural bravery, 
neither threats nor intreaties could control this motley band. 

Desperate as this situation was, Hofer persisted in resist- 
ance. ‘The battle of Wagram annihilated all reasonable hope 
of the liberation of his country ; but it did not quench his spirit, 
By the armistice concluded after that fatal defeat, the imme- 
diate evacuation of the Tyrol by the Austrian troops, was 
expressly stipulated; and the unhappy Mountaineers, aban- 
doned by their natural protectors, had to chuse between sub- 
mission to an irritated enemy, or a hopeless defence. The 
Archduke John was attached to the Tyrolese from long inter- 
course and intimate acquaintance with their fidelity ; but Itis 
anxiety was unavailing, for the Emperor was too effectually 
weakened to further their efforts, ‘The English cabinet re- 
ceived the deputies, who came over to solicit aid, with the 
Fhe tre which was due to their generous loyalty, and their 
destitute circumstances ; but to do more was manilestly impos- 
sible; men could not be furnished, and money would have 
been thrown away; indeed, the rapid succession of their mis- 
fortunes, if it had been in the power as much as it was in the 
inclination of England, to be an effectual ally, would have 
prevented the arrival of any means which she could have 
afforded before the final termination of the struggle. 

Hofer, in the mean time, had been unanimously chosen 
Commander in Chief of the Tyrol. He was offered an asylum 
in Germany, if he would abandon the war, and retire with the 
Austrian troops; but he refused to desert his country in her 
extremity, and rallied his desponding forces. Lefebvre had 
40,000 men to secure the reduction of the rebels, as Napo- 
leon affected to style them. At Pretz, in the Innthall, the 

















advanced guard of this army was overwhelmed hy & singuhe 
stratagem. 


* One extraordinary method of destruction used by the Tyrolee 
on this occasion ought not to be omitted. They had, by the di. 
rection of Haspinger, felled several enormous larch trees, 
which they piled large masses of rock, and heaps of rebbish:: th 
whole being supported by strong cords, hy menns of which dey 
were suspended over the edge of & precipice. Dering the netion 
the Tyrolese decoved a body of the enemy's troaps, by 
to retreat, immediately under the spot, when in en imestant the 
rapes were cnt, and the whole stractere came thundering down 
mpon the heads of the unfortanete troops beneath. Few bad time 
to escape; the principal part of them were instantly crushed ‘to 
denth ; a death like sniliness socceeded to the tremendous noise of 
the falling avalanche, which was alone interrupted by the dreadful 
shrieks of those who were perishing in the rains. Por a moment 
the firing ceased on both sides, but was soon renewed with double 
vigour on the part of the enemy, who at length succeeded in forcing 
the Tytolese to retreat to the Laditcher bridge, which was initne- 
diately bioen wp. The enemy had sustained too severe a lass to 
renew the combat, and both partics separated.” P 156. 


Bat the acconnt of this occarrence, which we shall extradt 
from the Ananal Register for 1809, (it is printed hy Mr. Hull 
also ja his Introdection) is still more impressive; it is com- 
munroated hr a Saxon officer, who was an eye-witness of the 
scene of horrer,. 


“ * We had penctrated to Tonsprack,” he savs, * withont pred 
resistance, and although moch was reported about the Tyroles 
stationed wpon and round the Brenner, we gave title cradit to li, 
thinking the rebole to have been dispersed by @ short catmornile, 
and already considering oerselves as conquerors, Out entrance 
ynte the passes of the Bronner was only apposed by seal corps, 
which contemaed to fall back aftcor an ohstinate thoagh short Tesist- 
ance: among others | perceived a man, foll cighty years of ape, 
posiod against the side of a rock, and sending death among ott 
ranks at every shot; upon the Baverians descending from behind 
to make him prisoner, he shouted aloud Burrvk, strack the ‘first 
man to the grownd with a hall, seized the aecond, and with ‘the 
cjacolation * Tr Goes neme ” precipitated himself with him inte 
the abves below. Marching onwards we heard from the sumniit 
ofa high rock.‘ Stephen, shall J chop it of yt ® wo which 2 lout 
‘Ney’ veverborated from the enposite side. This was told to the 
Deke of Dantzig, wha notwithstanding, ordered us to sdvance. 
The wan, consisting of &XX) Revarinns, had just stormed 2 deep 
ravine, when we age beard over our heats * Hans! for the mort 
Holy Urewity ! Qur terror was completed by the reply that imnte- 
chave|y followed —* Jn the neme of the Bvly Trinaty cut oll dooce 
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eove ? andere A minute had elapeed, thousands of my comrades 
in arms were crushed, buried, and overwhelmed by an ineredible 
heap of broken rock, stones and trees, hurled down upon ted” 
P, xeii, 
Few of ovr readers will fail to recollect Mr, Southey's 
ifeent deseription in the xxtitd Canto of “ Rodes 
“ek of a similar destruction uf the Moors by the Asturians, 
ia the vale of Covadonga. 
Meantime Hofer had been sammoned by the Duke of 


“Pantaig to appear at Tnnspruck before the 11th of August. 


His reply was in the manner of that which Cyrus returned to 
Cyaxares, ** He would come with 10,000 sharp-shooters :” 
and he was as quod as his word, Aller several reverses on 
the part of the invaders, the two armies met on the plain of 
lnnspruck, Hofer and Haspinger, having passed the night 
in prayer, defeated the Bavarians with severe loss at every 
wint. ‘Three days afterwards, on the anniversary of Napo- 
Lea's birth, Hofer entered Tnnspruck in triumph, and kepta 
sort of eourtat the Timperial Castle, He levied taxes, and is 
sued coin, in the wame of the Emperor; and for a while 
restored the administration of the ancient system of govern- 
ment, 

A grand festival was celebrated in his honour on the 4th of 
October at the foot of the tomb of Maximilian: the Abbot of 
Weltau invested him with a golden chain and medal, presented 
hy the Emperor; the acclamations of his countrymen, accom. 
panied this solemn rejoicing, the last, alas! which he or they 
were to witness in this cause, : 

The peace cvncluded at Zaaim, between Aastria an 
France, finally completed theseparation of the Tyrol from the 
former country, and enabled Buonaparte to taro his whole 
foree to its conquest. Hofer, for a moment, wavered ; 
pardon was offered to all those who would lay down their 
urns; and he tendered his submission to General Drouet. 
No sooner, hewever, had he done so, than he recalled the de- 
claration which might have saved him, and summoned the 
peasants once more to arms. It is needless to follow up the 
expiring struggles of these patriots ; one by one bis compa- 
hions fell away, and accepted the amnesty of Beauharnois. 
Hofer obstinately persisted in bis refusal, till left single in the 
cause, he retired to a place of concealment in his native 
valley, in which for two months, though a reward was set 
upon his head, he batfiled the eager pursuit of his enemies. 
His Alpine hut was four leagues distant from his original 
home, and occasionally inaccessible by snows ; food was sap- 
plied by some faithful adherents, and more than once he was 
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visited by messengers from the Emperor ; intreating him ty 
follow them into Austria; at length Donay, a profligate, 
haughty, and intriguing priest, who by mean arts had gue. 
ps in gaining his confidence, betrayed the secret of his 
retreat to Baraguay d’Hilliers. The preparations for his 

ture aswel da dread which even then his name inspired, 
“to beard” this single “ lion in his den,” 1600 men were 
marched from head-quarters, and a subsidiary force of 2000 
more was at hand to assist them. 


“ The column began their march at midnight over ice and snow, 
and at 5 o’clock in the morning of the 20th of January, Hofer and 
his family were made prisoners. It was dark when the French 
sere the hut, but as soon as he heard the officer éniyiive 
iim he came intrepidly forward and submitted to be bound, 

** He was then marched, together with his wife, his daughter, 
and his son, who was 12 years old, through Meran to Botzen, 
amidst the shouts of the French soldiery, and the tears of his coun- 
trymen. At Botzen he met with kinder treatment; Baraguay 
d’Hilliers gave orders that he should be removed to a more com- 
modious prison, and that less rigour should be used against him, 
The French officers also did all in their power to alleviate the pain 
of his confinement by such attentions as it was in their power to ber 
stow, in return for the kindness with which he had always treated 
his prisoners. While at Botzen he requested forgiveness of sever 
ral persons whom he feared he had offended, but was answered 
only by their tears; and having parted with his family, whom he 
was fated never to see again, he was hurried off under a strong e- 
cort to Mantua. 

‘* From his long confinement, in his miserable retreat, and his 
coarse food, his appearance was much altered, and his hair had be- 
come more grey ; but his spirit was as untamed as ever, and his 
countenance in the midst of the gloom which surrounded him, 
preserved to the last the same expression of cheerfulness and se- 
renity. He did not however expect the sentence which was passed 
upon him, but continued to hope that his innocence, and the juss 
tice of his cause would protect him. 

‘‘ On his arrival at Mantua a court-martial was immediately 
holden for the purpose of trying him, of which General Bisson, then 
Governor, was appointed President ; on comparing the votes a great 
difference of opinion was found to prevail as to the nature of his sen- 
tence ; the majority were for confinement ; two had the courage to 
vote for his entire deliverance ; but a telegraph from Milan decided 
the question, by decreeing death within twenty-four hours, thus 
putting it out of the power of Austria to render him any assistance.” 

“ The fatal morning of his execution now arrived. As the clock 
struck 1] the generale sounded, a battalion of grenadiers was drawn 
out, and the officers who were to attend the execution entered his 
prison. As he came from thence he passed by the barracks 
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on the Porta Molina, in which the Tyrolese were confined ; all who 
were there fell on their knees, put up their prayers and wept aloud. 
Those who were at large in the citadel assembled on the road by 
which he passed, and approaching as near as the escort permitted 
them, threw themselves on the ground and implored his blessing. 
This Hofer gave them, and then begged their forgiveness for having 
been the cause of their present misfortunes, assuring them at the 
game time that he felt confident they would once again return under 
the dominion of the Emperor Francis, to whom he cried out the last 
‘yivat’? with a clear and steady voice. Hedelivered to Manifesti, 
the priest, every thing he possessed, to be distributed amongst his 
countrymen ; this consisted of 500 florins in Austrian bank notes, 
his silver snuff-box, and his beautiful rosary ; a few moments before 
his death he also delivered to this faithful attendant his small silver 
rosary, which he constantly carried about him. 

“ On the broad bastion, at a little distance from the Porta Ce- 
resa, the commanding officer halted his men. The grenadiers form- 
ed a square open in the rear; twelve men and a corporal stepped 
forward, while Hofer remained standing in the centre. . The drum- 
mer then offered him a white handkerchief to bind his eyes, and told 
him that it was necessary to kneel down, but Hofer declined the 
handkerchief, and peremptorily refused to kneel, observing, ‘ that 
he was used to stand upright before his Creator, and in that posture 
he would deliver up his spirit to him.’ He cautioned the corporal 
to perform his duty well, at thie same time presenting him witha 
piece of twenty kreutzers, and havin uttered a few words by way 
of farewell, expressive of his unshaken attachment to his native 
country, he pronounced the word ‘ Fire’ with a firm voice. His 
death, like that of Palm, was not instantaneous, for on the fitst fire 
he sunk only on his knees; a merciful shot, however, at last dis« 
eensn him. The spot on which he fell is still considered sacred 

y his countrymen and companions in arms. 

“ His body, instead of being allowed to remain for some time on 
the _— of execution, as was usual on such occasions, was borne 
by the grenadiers on ablack bier to the church of St. Michael, where 
it lay in state, and a guard of honour was appointed to watch it, 
that the people might see that the much dreaded Barbone (or Ge- 
neral Sanvird as the French used to call him) was really no more. 
The funeral then took place, arid by the solemnity with which it 
was conducted, it appeared as if the French were anxious to com- 
pensate for the injury they had done him when alive, by the ho- 
nours they paid to him now dead. His family were permitted to de- 
part for Austria, and the Emperor immediately gave them a pension 
of 2000 florins, and a sum of money to enable them to ; but 
his widow could not prevail upon herself to abandon her native 
country, and in spite of the offers made to her by the Court of Aus- 
tria, preferred returning to her old habitation in the valley of Pas- 
seyr, His son was also handsomely provided for.” P, 192. 
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We would not willingly lessen the effect which must neges. 
sarily be produced by this striking scene; but we are bound 
to present our readers with such accounts of Hofer’s perso. 
nal habits and: disposition, as this volume affords. They are 
not altogether such as we should have predicated from his ac. 
tions ; and we think his German biographer must on these 
points be received with some degree of qualification; for, 
strange to say, the general tone which pervades his work, 
is not the most friendly to its hero. 

Hofer’s dress was a large broad brimmed black hat, trim. 
med with black ribbons, and a black curling feather; a short 
green coat, a red waistcoat, over which he wore green braces, 
and a huge black girdle ; short black breeches and red stock. 
ings, completed his attire ; round his neck hung a small cra- 
cifix, and a large silver medal of St. George ; but, above all, 
he cherished a thick black beard, which flowed down to his 
middle. He is presented, thus arrayed, in Mr. Hall's fron- 
tispiece ; and since the jack boots, and elbow gloves of 
Charles XII. we have never seen any thing half so for. 
midable. 

His temper is said to have been phlegmatic and indolent; 
averse from new projects, and slow in decision. His intellect by 
no means clear ; his information confined, and his superstition 
excessive. He was gentle, easily accessible to flattery, without 
a particle of dissimulation, and passionately attached to ev 
thing which bore relation to his country. Of military skill, 
he is said to have possessed absolutely nothing ; and though 
his personal courage was undoubted, he was never in action, 
we are told, but once in the course of 1809. His head-quar- 
ters, during the two decisive battles of Innspruck, were ina 
public-house, where he caroused over the bottle! Can these 
statements be true ? 

Be this as it may, his fame will not easily die. Helies bu- 
ried in a simple tomb on the Brenner, at a short distance from 
his own habitation. His name, and the dates of his birth and 
death, are its only inscription; but every mountain and val- 
ley of his native land can give a more lasting record, than it 
is in the power of the chissel to bestow, of him who re- 
fused, even in the moment of his death, inflicted by the 


tyrant who oppressed her, to despair of her freedom and her 
restoration. 
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Art. V. Principles of Political Economy, considered with 
a View to their practical Application. By the Rev. T. 
R. Malthus, M.A. F.R.S. &c. &c. &. Murray. 1280. * 


(Concluded from page 138.) 


ALTHOUGH we have already made some allusion to the doc- 
trine of “* profits,” it is a subject of too much importance, and 
has lately been handled with too decided a reference to the 
tenets of the new school, to allow us to pass over it without 
some farther consideration.— Before entering upon the en-' 
quiry, Mr. Malthus makes avery proper distinction between 
eapital and stock ; restricting the former to that particular 
tion of national wealth which is destined to be employed 
with the view to profit, whilst the latter is made to compre- 
hend all the material possessions of a country whatever may 
be their destination. According to this distinction, all ca- 
pital is stock, but all stock is not capital.—Again, profits are 
the difference between the value of the advances necessary 
to produce a commodity, and the value‘of the commodity when 
produced: and the rate of profits is the proportion which 
this difference bears to the value of the advances, and it 
varies with all the causes which alter the proportions between 
the values of the advances, and of the produce. Of the ad- 
vances necessary to production (we here use the words of the 
author) the means of supporting labour are generally the 
greatest and most important. These means therefore will 
have the greatest influence on the value of the advances. 

‘* The two main causes which inQuence the means of sup- 
porting labour, are lst, the difficulty or facility of produc- 
tion on the. land, by which a greater or less proportion of the 
value of the whole produce is capable of supporting the la- 
bourers employed. And 2dly, the varying relation of the 
quantity of capital to the quantity of labour employed by it, 
by which more or less of the necessaries of life may go to 
each individual labourer.” 

Each of these causes, as Mr. M. remarks, is sufficient to 
occasion all the varieties of which profits are susceptible. If 
one of them only acted its operation would be simple ; bat it 
is the combination of the two, and of others in addition to 
them, sometimes acting in conjunction and sometimes in op- 
position, which gives rise in the progress of society, to those 
varied phenomena which it is not always easy to explain. 

The error into which Mr. Ricardo has fallen on this sub- 
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ject, consists in bis confining his attention exclusively to the 
first of the two causes now mentioned. Throughout his 
whole chapter on profits, he limits his enquiry to the effects 
arising from the necessity, entailed by an increased popn- 
lation, of having recourse to poorer and poorer land; and 
here, he sees a progressive fall of profits keeping pace with 
the increasing difficulty of raising food, or, m other words, 
with a greater outlay of capital on the soil remunerated by a 
sinaller return. ‘This is, no doubt, the natural order of things; 
and the specific reason why profits must fall as the land 
becomes more and more exhausted is, as Mr. M. observes, 
that from the intrinsic nature of neeessaries, and of the soil 
from which they are procured, the demand for them and the 
price of them cannot possibly go on increasing, in proportion 
to the expence of producing them. ‘The effective demand for 
corn must cease as soon as the produce of the best land taken 
into cultivation will bat just replace the capital and support 
the population employed in cultivating it: and at this stage 
protits will be at their lowest theoretical limit. The reader 
requires not to be reminded that, as the rate of profits gene- 
rally speaking, is always the same over a whole nation and in 
every department of industry, the returns of agriculture, as 
fur as mere capital and labour are considered, will not be dif- 
ferent from those in manufactures and commerce. Profits in 
manufactures and commerce would also fall, says our author, 
‘‘ owing to the high value of corn and labour compared with 
other commodities and the consequent increased expense of 
producing these commodities, compared with their value 
when produced.” 

So far then, Mr. Ricardo ts right; but he does not go far 
enough. He regards profits and wages as always consti- 
tuting together an equal value, and is thence led to maintain 
that the one cannot rise but in proportion as the other falls. 
This is, however, a very groundless assumption ; for as ca- 
pital and labour are commodities which may increase in @ 
country in very different ratios, and as profits and wages must 
necessarily rise or fall according to the comparative plenty or 
scarceness of those commodities, it must be absurd in the 
extreme to hold, as a first principle, that profits are influenced 
by wages only, and not at all by the increase or diminution of 
capital. When capital is really abundant, compared with 
labour, profits must be low, and no facility of production can 
occasion high profits, unless capital be scarce as compared 
with labour. 

In order to see more clearly the powerful effects of this 
second cause on profits, Mr. Malthus considers it for a time as 
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operating alone; and for this purpose supposes that, while 
the capital of a country continued increasing, its population 
were checked and kept short of the demand for it, by some 
miraculous influence. Under these circumstances, he main- 
tains, any sort of gradation might take place in the pro- 
portion which capital would bear to labour, and we should 
see in consequence every sort of gradation take place in the 
rate of profits. 


« Tf,”’ says he, ** in an early period of improvement, capital were 
scarce, compared with labour, the wages of labour being on this 
account low, while the productive powers of labour from the fer- 
tility of the land were great, the proportion left for profits would 
necessarily be very considerable, and the rate of profits would be 
very high. As capital at any time increases faster than labour, the 
profits of capital will fall, and if a progressive increase of capital 
were to take place, while the population by some hidden cause, 
were prevented from keeping pace with it, notwithstanding the fer- 
tility of the soil and the plenty of food, these profits would be gra- 
dually reduced, until by successive reductions, the power and will 
to accumulate had ceased to operate.” 


In short, upon the ordinary principle of supply and demand 
itis perfectly obvious that whenever capital increases more 
rapidly than the means encrease of employing it in produc- 
tive labour, the rate of profit upon it must fall ; just as in the 
corresponding case of an increase in the quantity of. labour 
without an equivalent demand for it, the rate of wages must 
come down. In proportion, therefore, as the advances neces- 
sary to produce any given commodity are absorbed in labour, 
whether from the comparative exhaustion of the soil which 
requires more work for an equal return, or from the scarcity of 
labourers compared with the means of employing them, profits 
must fall. Either of the two causes will, by itself, produce 
this effect ; but, as we have repeatedly observed, Mr. Ricardo, 
supposes only the existence of one cause, and notwithstand- 
ing its utter inadequacy to account for existing phenomena 
he has not so much as alluded to any other. 


“ If,” says Mr. Malthus, “ the premises were all such as he has 
supposed them to be, that is, if no other cause operated on profits 
than the increasing difficulty of procuring the food of the labourer, 
and no other cause affected the exchangeable and money value of 
commodities than the quantity of labour which they had cost in 
production, the conclusion which he had drawn would be just, and 
the rate of profits would certainly be regulated in the way which he 
has described. But, since in the actual state of things, the pre- 
mises are most essentially different from those which he has sup- 
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— since another most powerful cause operates upon profits, as | 
ve endeavoured to shew in the present section ; and since the ex. 


changeable value of commodities is not determined by the labour 
they have cost, as I endeavoured to shew in a former chapter, the 
conclusion drawn by Mr. Ricardo, must necessarily contradict ex 
rience ; not slightly and for short periods, as the market prices of 
some articles occasionally differ from the natural or necessary price, 
properly explained; but obviously and broadly, and for periods of 
such extent, that to overlook them, would not be merely ‘ike over- 
looking the resistance of the air in a falling body, but like over. 
looking the change of direction given to a ball by a second im- 
pulse acting at a different angle from the first. It is impossible 
then to agree in the conclusion at which Mr. Ricardo arrives in his 
chapter on profits, ‘ that in all countries and at all times profits 
depend upon the quantity of labour required to provide necessaries 
for the labourer on that land or with that capital which yields no 
rent.’ 

“« If by the necessaries of the labourer, be meant such wages as 
will just ~~ up the population, or what Mr. Ricardo calls the na. 
tural wages of labour, it is the same as saying that land of equal fer- 
tility will always yield the same profits—a proposition which must 
necessarily be untrue. If, for instance, in one country, with the last 
land taken into cultivation of a given fertility, capital were stationary, 
not from want of demand, but from great expenditure and the want 
of saving habits, it is certain that labour after a time would be paid 
very low, and profits would be very high. If, in another count 
with similar land in cultivation, such a spirit of saving should prevail 
as to occasion the accumulation of capital to be more rapid than 
the progress of population, it is as certain that profits would be 
very low. So understood, therefore, the proposition cannot for 4 
moment be maintained. 

“ If, on the other hand, by necessaries be meant the actual 
earnings of the labourer, whatever they may be, the proposition 
is essentially incomplete. Even allowing that the exchangeable 
value of commodities is regulated by the quantity of labour that has 
been employed in their production (which it has been shewn is not 
so) little is done toward determining the rate of profits. It is 
merely a truism to say that if the value of commodities be divided 
between labour and profits, the greater is the share taken by the 
one, the less will be left for the other; or in other words, that 

fits fall as labour rises, or rise as labour falls. We can know 
ittle of the laws which determine profits, unless in addition to the 
causes which increase the price of necessaries, we explain the cause 
which award a larger or asmaller share of these necessaries to each 
labourer. And here it is obvious we must have recourse to the 


great principle of demand and supply, or to that very principle of 
competition brought forward by Adam Smith, which Mr. Ricardo 
expressly rejects, or at least considers of so temporary a nature &% 
not to require attention in a general theory of profits. And yetin 
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fact there is no other cause of permanently high profits thap a de- 
ficiency in the supply of capital ; and under such a deficiency oc- 
casioned by extravagant expenditure, the profits of a particular 
country might for hundreds of years together continue very high, 
compared with others, owing solely to the different proportions of 
capital to labour,” 


Mr. Malthus proceeds to illustrate the statements thus 
laid down, by a reference to the actual condition of 
countries differently circumstanced as to the proportion be- 
tween their capital and labour. The last land taken into 
cultivation in America is probably richer than the last land 
taken into cultivation in Poland ; but in the former country, 
the labourer earns perhaps the value of eighteen quarters of 
wheat in the year, whilst in the latter he does not earn more 
than nine quarters of rye. ‘This difference in the division of 
the same or nearly the same produce (we assume the land ja 
both cases as being of equal fertility) must, as our author re- 
marks, make an extraordinary difference in the rate of profits; 
yet the causes which determine this division can hardly be 
said to form any part of Mr. Ricardo’s theory of profits, 
although, far from being of so temporary a nature that they 
may be safely overlooked, they might continue to operate 
most powerfully for almost any length of time. Such is the 
extent of America, that the price of its labour may not 
essentially fall for hundreds of years ; and the effects of a 
scanty but stationary capital, on an overflowing but station 
senietion, might last for ever. In one word, profits will be 
found to rise and fall according to the relative abundance or 
scarcity of capital, much more nearly than according to the 
expense of raising necessaries on the last land taken into 
cultivation; and the former of these two standards is net 
only more allied than the other to the general pram of 
the science, but it is also of much easier practical application 
in any given case. 

The author supplies us with a great variety of facts to il- 
lustrate and confirm the doctrine now stated. For example, 
from the accession of George II. in 1727, to the commence- 
ment of the war in 1739, the interest of money was little more 
than three per cent. ‘The public securities which had been 
reduced to four per. cent. rese considerably after the reduc- 
tion. In 1750, after the termination of the war, the four per 
cent. stocks were reduced to three and a half for seven years, 
and from that time to three per cent. permanently. Exclud- 
ing, then, the interval of war, we have here a period of 
twenty-two years, during which the rate of interest was be- 
tween three and a half and three per cent. 
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Now, let us compare these facts with the state of thin 
which ensued upon the war of the French Revolution. Ne 
reader requires to be informed that from 1793 to 1813, the 
rate of interest, that is, the general rate or profit upon capi- 
tal, was rather above than below five per cent. ; and yet durin 
the whole of the period now specified, as w ell as during the 
fifty years which elapsed between 1750 to 1793, an unusual 
quantity of new me was taken into cultivation. Nor canit 
be alleged by the disciples of Mr. Ricardo, that the encreased 
profits, during the late war, were preceded or occasioned b 
a fall of wages; whilst on the other hand, they will find it dif- 
ficult to deny that the new land successiv ely brought under the 
proug®: was not of that very description which ought to have 
owered profits. Indeed, every candid person must agree 
with Mr. Malthus, in holding that the rates of interest and 
profits in the two periods here noticed, are diametrically op- 
posed to the theory of profits founded exclusively on the na- 
tural quality of the land last taken into cultivation. The 
above facts, which are incontrovertible, not only cannot be 
accounted for upon this theory, but in reference to it, either 
exclusively or mainly, they ought to be directly the reverse 
of what they are found to be in reality. Indeed, it is surpri 
sing that Mr. Ricardo should have maintained that profits 
must fall in proportion as worse land is taken into tillage, that 
is, In proportion as capital is expended on the soil, when he 
had before his eyes the unquestionable fact of the profits on 
land being higher in 1813 than they were above eighty years 
before, although, in the interval, millions and millions of ac- 
cumulated capital had been employed in agriculture. But, it 
is the characteristic weakness of Mr. Ricardo, to lay greater 
stress upon theoretical assumptions, than upon all the facts 
and experience which have been collected by past generations. 

The author devotes a separate section to the consideration 
of “ Profits as affected by the Causes practically in opera 
tion.” If, for instance, whilst poorer and poorer land is taken 
successively into cultivation, great improvements take place 
in agricultural operations, the influence of the latter cause in 
raising profits may more than counterbalance that of the former 
in raising them. The eflects of such a combination of cir 
cumstances, were strikingly exemplified in the period from 
1793 to 1813; during which, the improv ed system of farm- 
ing, and the numerous mechanical inventions brought to the 
aid of the husbandman, amply countervailed all the disadvan- 
tages of a more niggard soil.—The same eflect in checking 
the natural tendency to a fall of profits will be produced by an 
increase of personal exertions among the labouring classes. 
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This exertion, as the author observes, is very different in 
different countries, and at different times in the same coun- 
try. A day’s labour of a Hindoo, or a South-American In- 
dian, will not admit of comparison with that of an English- 
man; and it has even been said, that though the money-price 
of day-labour in [reland is little more than the half of what it 
isin England, yet that Irish labour is not really cheaper than 
English. 

With regard to this second cause of keeping up profits, 
Mr. Ricardo, we suspect will be disposed to consider it as 
only a particular instance wherein his general principle acts 
somewhat more covertly. Double work for the same wages 
will be pronounced by him as strictly equivalent to a fall of 
wages ; and if this increased exertion proceed from a compe- 
tition among labourers for employment, it unquestionably 
amounts to the same thing as if such competition had led 
them to take half wages for the old work. 

A third cause, which tends to prevent a fall of profits 
whilst poorer land is taken into cultivation, is a rise in the 
price of corn without a proportionate rise in the cost of pro- 
duction. Land produce, it is well known, frequently meets 
with an enhanced market, whilst a variety of other home com- 
modities, and particularly such as are worked up from foreign 
materials, undergo no rise whatever. ‘This state of things af- 
ways allows of some diminution in the corn wages of labour, 
without a proportionate diminution of the comforts of the 
labourer; and if the money price of the farmer’s produce 
increases without a proportionate increase in the price of 
labour and of the materials of which his capital consists, this 
capital becomes more productive and his profits must neces- 
sarily rise. Upon the whole, so far from thinking that 
profits must necessarily fall as the soil in ahy given country 
becomes more exhausted, we enter fully into the assurance 
entertained by Mr. Malthus, of an increase in the rate 
of profits in England, for twenty years together, at the begin- 
ning of the next century, compared with the twenty years 
Which are now coming on; provided this near period be a 
period of profound tranquillity and peace, and abundant 
capital, and the future be a period im which capital shall be 
scanty in proportion to the demand for it, owing, we shall 
Say, to a war, attended by the circumstances of an increasing 
trade and an increasing demand for agricultural produce, 
similar to those which were experienced from 1793 to 1813. 


_ “ But if this be so, it follows that, in the actual state of things 
n most countries of the world, and within limited periods of mode- 
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rate extent, the rate of profits will practically depend more 

the causes which affect the relative abundance or scarcity of capi. 
tal, than on the natural power of the last land taken into cultiva. 
tion ; and, consequently, to dwell on this latter point as the sole, or 
even the main cause, which determine profits, must lead to the 
most erroneous conclusions.’’ 


We come to the last, and, in some respects, the most im- 
portant chapter in the whole work, entitled ‘‘ On the imme- 
diate Causes of the Progress of Wealth.” 

Of the various nations and communities which occupy the 
surface of the globe, some are found which, with great natu. 
ral powers of production, are comparatively poor, whilst there 
are others which, with small powers of production, are com- 
paratively rich. The causes which would enable us to aceount 
for such appearances, are no doubt considerably complicated, 
partaking of the political condition and moral character of the 
inhabitants of the respective countries so distinguished ; but 
abstracting from such cireumstances, which are however of 
the very first importance, there are others either within the 
proper limits of political economy, which will go far to ex- 
plain the phenomena in question. 

Some writers have been inclined to fix upon an increase of 
popalation as the greatest stimulas to the increase of wealth; 
regarding, of course, the desire of the necessaries of life as 
the most powerful motive to their production. Bat, it is now 
no longer a matter of controversy that, unless a demand for 
labour increase as fast as the number of labourers, wealth will 
not keep pace with population. If the labour of a working 
man is not worth more tlian what is given for it in the shape 
of food and clothing, no master will be at the pains to employ 
him or superintend his exertions. No fresh hands, says our 
author, can be employed in any sort of industry merely in con- 
sequence of the demand for its produce occasioned by the 
‘Rm employed. No commodity, in short, is more apt to 

ecome excessive in its relative quantity than labour ; for 
whilst it is of the very nature of food to create consumers, s0 
as to prevent any long continued depreciation of its value, 
there is no necessary connexion between an increased amount 
of labour, and aninctease of employment. This is a subject, 
too, on which we are not compelled to rest satisfied with mere 
theoretical conclusions. It is scarcely possible to cast our 
eyes on any nation of the world without seeing a striking 
confirmation of what has just been advanced. Imost uni- 
versally, says Mr. Malthus, the actual wealth of all the States 
with which we are acquainted, is very far short of their powers 
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of production ; and, almost universally, among those States, the 
slowest progress in wealth is made, where the stimulus arising 
from population alone is the greatest; that is, where the po- 

ulation presses the hardest against the limits of subsistence. 
Tn a word, if it were still to be made a question whether en- 
couragements to population, or even the natural tendency of 
population to encrease beyond the funds for its maintenance 
so as to press hard against the extreme boundaries of subsist- 
ence, would or would not alone furnish an adequate stimulus 
to the increase of wealth, we should only have to point to 
Spain, Portugal, Poland, Hungary, ‘Turkey, and many other 
countries in Europe, together with nearly the whole of Asia 
and Africa, and the greatest part of America, in order to 
obtain a distinct answer in the negative. Nay, we are unfor- 
tunately supplied with some small degree of experimental 
proof of Mr. Malthus’ doctrine, in the actual condition of our 
own labourers at the present moment ; and to satisfy ourselves 
further how little an increase of population, considered sim- 
ply in itself, is connected with the production of public 
wealth, we have only to imagine what would be the conse- 
quence of bringing into this country, in the existing state of 
things, two millions of additional workmen. 

In the third section of this chapter, the author proceeds 
to treat “‘ of accumulation, or the saving from revenue to 
add to capital, considered as a stimulus to the increase of 
wealth.” 

There is no branch of this intricate science wherein writers 
have gone more into extremes than that which has just been 
announced ; for in considering the effects of parsimony, some 
have discovered all the main sources of natural wealth and 
stability, while others, equally ingenious, have been induced 
to pronounce it one of the chief causes of weakness and ruin. 
Mr. Malthus, with his usual good sense, regards saving as a 
good thing to a certain extent; beyond which, it ceases not 
only to be advantageous, but positively injurious. For exam- 
ple, if people of property were never to add a portion of their 
income to their capital, it is impossible that a country could 
make any progress in wealth. It must remain stationary, or 
even run the risk of falling back. But, on the other hand, if 
the whole community were to rest satisfied with the coarsest 
food, and clothing, and with the meanest furniture in their 
houses; if they were to form a resolution to abstain from all 
luxuries foreign and domestic, never to ride in a carriage nor 
mount a horse; it is perfectly clear that productive industry 
would be kept down at a very low ebb, and that every motive 
to accumulate would be destroyed. ‘What would be the use 
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of barns full of corn, and mounds of potatoes, to a land-owner, 
who had determined to give no employment to labour, by 
purchasing the ornaments and conveniences of life? It j is 
vain tu say, that the corn and potatoes would create a de. 
mand, upon the ground that population always treads upon 
the heels of the means provided for its subsistence, since, b 

hypothesis, there is to be no demand for labour farther than 
it would be requisite to produce the mere necessaries of life, 
and since no sane man would employ work-people on his land 
merely for the pleasure of raising as much from it, as would 
feed and clothe them, and thereby increase a useless popula- 
tion. 

Suppose, for the sake of illustration, that a parsimonious 
fit were to seize all the inhabitants of Great Britain at the 
present moment, and that, in consequence of it, all our 
nobility, rich commoners, and wealthy merchants were to 
restrict their enjoyments to bread and water, in-the way of 
food, and to the cheapest materials for the purpose of clothing. 
What would be the result? Our forty millions of exports 
would dwindle down to nothing: a million tons of shipping 
might be burnt within a month: Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Birmingham, and Shettield would be depopulated ; 
and the river Thames itself would no longer serve any higher 
purpose than that of a common sewer to the residue of our 
diminished metropolis. 

But, say the enlightened reasoners of the new school, as 
commodities always exchange for commodities, and as one 
half will always furnish a market for the other half, as pro- 
duction, in short, is the sole source of demand, there can- 
not possibly be a glut of commodities in general. Of these 
writers, Mr. Malthus very justly observes, that they consider 
commodities as if they were so many mathematical figures or 
arithmetical characters, instead of articles of consumption, 
which must of course be referred to the numbers and wants 
of the consumers. If commodities, he adds, were only to 
be compared and exchanged with each other, then indeed it 
would be true that, if they were all increased in their proper 
proportions to any extent, they would continue to bear 
among themselves the same relative value; but if we com- 
pare them, as we certainly ought to do, with the numbers 
and wants of the consumers, then a great increase of pro- 
duce, with comparatively stationary numbers, and with 
wants diminished by parsimony, must necessarily occasion a 
great fall of value estimated in labour, so that the same pro- 
duce, though it might have cos¢ the same quantity of labour 
as before, would no longer command the same quantity ; and 
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both the power of accumulation and the motive to accumulate 
would be strongly checked. In truth, as the author else- 
where expresses it, no nation can possibly grow rich by an 
accumulation of capital, arising from a permanent diminution 
of consumption ; because, such accumulation being greatly 
beyond what is wanted, in order to supply the effective 
demand for produce, a part of it would very soon lose both 
its use and its value, and cease to possess the character of 
wealth. ‘To insure production, there must be an effective 
demand for the commodities produced, that is, a demand on 
the part of those who are both able and = to give an 
adequate price for them; and as such a demand is inconsist- 
ent with excessive parsimony, this property cannot be re- 
garded as a stimulus to the creation of natural wealth. 
Those of our readers who wish to see a satisfactory exposure 
of the trifling which has been indulged in, on this subject, 
by Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Mill, Mr. Say, and the Edinburgh Re- 
view, will have much pleasure in reading at length the whole 
section, of which we have now given a very imperfect abstract. 

The fourth section is likewise extremely important, and 
handled, too, by the author with rare knowledge and ability. 
It treats “ af the fertility of the soil, considered as a stimulus 
to the continued increase of wealth.” | 

It is aremarkable fact, and confirmed by the most exten- 
sive experience, that mankind are rarely induced by the 
mere love of enjoyment to conquer the still stronger love of 
indolence. In the finest regions of the earth, blessed with 
a fertile territory and the most favourable climate, the in- 
habitants are seen to remain contented with the poorest food, 
und that, too, in very limited portions; whilst, with a little 
exertion, they might draw from the treasures of their soil a 
large share of those luxuries which, in less bountiful countries, 
are confined to the wealthy. The truth now stated is illus- 
trated by the history of all nations ; and a very striking con- 
firmation of it, in the present instance, is taken by the 
author from the work of Humboldt on New Spain. The 
banana, with very little labour, yields food to supply fifty 
persons, on the same extent of land which, with a corn crop, 
would only feed two; aussi dit M. H. rien ne frappe plus 
(Européen recemment arrivé dans la zone torride que lex- 
treme petitesse des terrains cultivées autour d'une cabane qui 
renferme une famille nombreuse d’indigenes. It is added, that 
this wonderful plant “ se perpetue sans que CThomme y mettle 
@autre soin que de couper les tiges dont le fruit a mivi, et 


de donner a la terre un ou deux fois par an un leger labeur 


en piochant autous des racines.” 
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What immense powers of production are here described 
What resources for unbounded wealth, if effectively called 
into action ! Yet what is the actual state of things in this 
fertile region? M. Humboldt says, ‘‘ On entend souvent 
repeter dans les colonies Espagnoles, que les habitans de la 
region chaude ne pourront sortis de Vetat dapathie dans le 
quel ils sont plongcs depuis des siecles, que lorsquun scedule 
royale ordonnera la destruction des bananiers’” 'To such an 
extent, indeed, is their apathy carried, that they make no 
provision to secure themselves against the effects of unfavour. 
able seasons. Famines, of course, are frequent in all equi- 
noctial countries. ‘The labour of one or two days in the 
week is suflicient to procure subsistence for a whole family, 
even in the town of Mexico itself; the streets of which 


fourmillent de vingt a trente mille malheureux, dont la 


plipart passent la nuit a la belle etoile, et setendent le jour 
au soleil, le corps tout nu envelopé dans une couverture de 


flanelle. 


It is certainly true, says Mr. Malthus, taking as an instance 
an individual workman, and supposing him to possess a 
given degree of industry ‘and skill, that the less time he is 
employed in procuring food, the more time will he be able 
to devote to the procuring of conveniences and luxuries ; 
but to apply this truth to whole nations, and to infer that 
the greater is the facility of procuring food, the more abun- 
dantly will the people be supplied with conveniences and 
luxuries, would be one among the many rash and false con- 
clusions which are often made from the want of due attention 
to the change which the application of a proposition may 
make in the premises on which it rests. If after the neces- 
saries of life were obtained, the workmen should consider 
indolence as a greater luxury than those which he was likely 
to procure by farther labour, the proposition would at once 
cease to be true: and as a matter of fact, confirmed by all 
the accounts we have of nations, in the different stages of 
their progress, it must be allowed that this choice seems to 
be very general in the early periods of society, and by no 
means uncommon iu the most improved states. The con- 
dition of the working classes in Ireland is still unfortunately 
a case too much in point. The potatoe has proved their 
banania. Large families are raised at a small expence of 
land and labour ; and indolence has, of consequence, become 
an inveterate endemic amongst them. Mankind have no 
craving for unknown luxuries. There must first be a know- 
ledge of the means whereby life is to be rendered more varied 
by multiplying the number of sensations; there must be a 
8 
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desire of distinction, some inspiration of vanity, before an 
effective demand can exist for the skill of the artist or even 
for the more ordinary workmanship of the mechanic; and 
these results, it is very obvious, are not closely connected 
with any physical properties of soil or climate. The con- 
clusions, then, warranted by an extensive review of the 
subject both theoretically and in reference to the actual con- 
dition of things in most countries of the world, are these: 

ist, ‘That the power of sapporting labour, may often exist 
toa much greater extent than the will. 

Qdly, ‘That the necessity of employing only a small portion 
of time in producing food, does not always occasion the 
employment of a greater portion of time in procuring con- 
veniences and luxuries. 

ddly, That the deficiency of wealth in a fertile country, 
may be more owing to want of demand than to want of 
capital. 

And, in general, that fertility of soil alone is not an ade- 
quate stimulus to the continued increase of wealth. 

The fifth section has for its title, ‘‘ Of inventions to abridge 
labour, considered as a stimulus to the continued increase 
of wealth.” In this department, more perhaps than in any 
other, we must admit the operation of numerous modifica- 
tions and exceptions ; for, as consumers are as necessary to 
public wealth as producers are, it is evidently very possible, 
by means of machinery, to produce more than we may be 
able to dispose of at home or abroad, whilst our domestic 
consumers would infallibly be diminished by the whole 
amount of the labourers thrown out of employment. Any 
inferences relative to this point, drawn from the success of 
the cotton trade, must be received with considerable hesita- 
tion, inasmuch as the extraordinary prosperity attending 
that branch of our manufactures was occasioned by a con- 
currence of circumstances not likely to meet again in hvu of 
any other. Before the ingenious mechanism by which it has 
been so essentially promoted, could be made known in 
foreign countries, the events associated with the Revolution 
in France, and our maritime superiority on all the waters of 
the world, secured for us the advantage of manufactarin 
muslins for nearly the whole of Europe and America ; om 
in this way, the market for cotton goods was so rapidly and 
widely extended, that the demand for them increased at least 
as fast as the productive powers of the most improved 
machinery. When mechanical inventions, applied in aid of 
manufacturing industry, have the effect, by cheapening the 
commodity produced, so to extend the market for it, as to 
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increase its whole value, their enriching power is prodigious ; 
but when they tend to throw out of employment capital and 
labour which cannot be transferred to other pursuits, their 
utility, upon the whole, becomes very problematical. If, in 
order to try the principle, says Mr. M., we were to push it 
farther, and to suppose that without any extension of the 
foreign market for our goods, we could, by means of 
machinery, obtain all the commodities at present in use with 
one third of the labour now applied, is it in any degree pro- 
bable that the mass of vacant capitals could be advantage- 
ously employed, or that the mass of labourers thrown out of 
work could find the means of commanding an adequate share 
of the national produce? If there were other foreign trades 
which, by means of the capital and labour thrown out of 
employment, might be greatly extended, the case would be 
at once qpite altered, and the returns of such trades might 
furnish stimulants sufficient to keep up the value of the 
national income. Butif only an increase of domestic com- 
modities could be obtained, there is every reason to fear 
that the exertions of industry would slacken. In a word, as 
labour is one of the main items of public wealth, any event 
which shall permanently diminish its value, as measured by 
the remuneration given to the labourer, must be viewed, so 
far at least, as a national evil; and upon this ground we 
may confidently pronounce that, whensoever the use’ of 
machinery supersedes, instead of extending the employment 
of men and money, it becomes a very questionable boon to a 
well peopled country. 

We must pass over the sixth section with the bare men- 
tion of its subject. It treats of the “‘ necessity of a union of 
the powers of production with the means of distribution, in 
order to secure a continued increase of wealth.” The object 
of the author in this portion of the chapter, is to set forth the 
advantages of a home trade; and he accordingly shews that, 
in proportion as the country was opened up, by means of 
good roads and canals, the whole value of the produce rose 
considerably, and encouragement was given to the employ- 
ment of a greater capital. 

In the next section Mr. Malthus enters upon the consi- 
deration “ of the distribution occasioned by the division of 
landed property, regarded as the means of encreasing the 
exchangeable value of the whole produce:” and here, as 
every where else, he brings to the investigation of his subject 
a great deal of sound sense and of appropriate information. 
The etfects of the large unmanageable estates of the nobility 
in feudal times, are compared with the more benign influence 
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on trade and manufactures exerted by the modern system of 
landed properties; and both are viewed in connection with 
the probable consequences to be expected from the minute 
sub-division of land inheritances introduced into France 
during the times of the Republic. Our readers are aware 
thai the law of succession in the country now named, divides 
property equally among all the children without any regard to 
sex or primogeniture, and at the same time allows but a 
very small portion to be disposed of by will. Mr. Malthus 
regards such a system as a prolific source of evil; as being 
equally unfavourable to the maintenance of the present mixed 
government, as it would have been to the continuance of a 
well-constituted Republic; as leading, in short, to poverty, 
and to a military despotism. 

The ‘ distribution occasioned by commerce, internal and 
external, considered as the means of increasing the ex- 
changeable value of produce,” is taken up as the subject of 
the eighth section. As foreign commerce may be regarded, 
in a general way, as a mere extension of that exchange of 
commodities which takes place at home, the same prin- 
ciples will naturally apply to the consideration of both ; 
for it is the very same views of advantage which induce 
the merchant at Lisbon, at Paris, and New York, to send 
goods to London, and take others in return; which, in ¢ir- 
cumstances somewhat different, create an intercourse be- 
tween the dealers in the last-named city, and the dairymen 
in Gloucestershire, the cutlers at Sheflield, and the feeders 
on the Cheviot hills. Ina case where all practical men en- 
tertain the same opinions, and when those opinions are sup- 
ported by the soundest axioms of science, it is surprising 
to find a writer of so much experience as Mr. Ricardo, 
allowing himself to assert that, ‘‘ No extension of foreign 
trade will immediately increase the amount of value in a 
country, although it will very powerfully contribute to in- 
crease the mass of commodities, and therefore the sum of 
enjoyments. As the value of all foreign goods is measured 
by the quantity of the produce of our land and labour, 
which is given in exchange for them, we should have no 
greater value, if, by the discovery of new markets, we ob- 
tained double the quantity of foreign goods in exchange for 
a given quantity of ours. If by the purchase of English 
goods to the amount of LO00/. a merchant can obtain a quan- 
tity of foreign goods, which he can sellin the English market 
lor 12001. Le will obtain 20 per cent. profit by such an em- 
ployment of his capital; but neither his gains, nor the value 
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of the commodities imported, will be increased or diminished 
by the greater or smaller quantity of foreign goods obtained,” 
This very extraordinary doctrine arises from his peculiar 
notions as to what constitutes value, viz. the amount of Ja. 
bour realized in the commodity taken to market: and, in this 
view of the subject, it is of no consequence what the manu- 
factarer receives in return for a piece of goods, because its 
value is supposed to be unalterably fixed in bis estimation, 
by the toil which it cost him to produce it. For example, a 
Stockton dairy-man, before the London market becuseill 
—_ accessible to him as itis at present, was contented with 
me of rum, in the North, for half a hundred weight of 
hie best cheese ; but now, from the facility and cheepenta of 
conveyance, the same quantity of cheese is worth two gal- 
lons of rum: but, according to Mr. Ricardo, it would be 
very childish to imagine that the opening of the London 
market, was of any advantage to the person in question, if 
by that event the labour of making cheese was not positively 
lessened; for, as the value of his commodity is still to be 
estimated by the amount of toil engrossed in it, and not at 
all by the return obtainable for it in the market, he was just 
as rich formerly, with his one gallon of rum, as he is now 
with double the quantity. Upon the same ground, it would 
be equally absurd in the owner of a Scottish quarry to allow 
himself to imagine that the demand recently created, by the 
wants of this metropolis, for a certain species of stone, made 
any addition whatever to his fortune: for, although his 
blocks of sand-stone, which formerly sold at four or five shil- 
lings a ton, were raised to ten or eleven shillings, yet, as the 
amount of labour employed in cutting them out of the rock 
wus not increased by the fresh demand for them, their value, 
of course, remained precisely the same. So is it with the 
iron-stone and pine forests in Scotland, the value of which, 
(using the word value in its ordinary sense) has, owing to the 
demand for the public service at “Woolwich and Chatham, 
increased perhaps a thousand per cent. As it requires the 
same labour to precure the iron from the mines, and the 
timber from the glens, as before cannon were made of the 
one, or frigates built of the other, their value must necessa- 
rily remain unaltered in the eyes of the proprietor, if he be 
a sound economist of the new school; for, although he gets 
100 shillings now for every 10 he got before, we have the 
authority of Mr. Ricardo for saying that this makes no 
difference, inasmuch as ‘‘ No extension of foreign trade will 
immediately increase the amount of value in any country.” 
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These instances, we are aware, may be objected to, as par- 
taking, more or less, of the nature of monopoly; but the 
same principle applies to the iron of Sweden, to the timber 
of Norway, and the corn of Poland, the exchangeable value 
of which is greatly increased whenever the English market 
is opened for their importation; and it applies generally to 
that operation of commerce, whether foreign or domestic, 
which makes such a change in the distribution of commodi- 
ties, as adds to their consumption, and to their market 
ce. 

To be brief, we may give some notion of what Mr. Ricardo 
thinks of foreign commerce, by saying that, as the commo- 
dity we give is equal in value to the commodity we receive, 
we are neither richer nor poorer after the exchange than we 
were before it. Woollen cloth is as much a material of public 
wealth as port wine; and in giving a quantity of the one for 
a quantity of the other, itis of no earthly consequence what 
these relative quantities are, that is, whether for a hundred 
yards we get a pipe or ten pipes; because the value of the 
cloth is determined by the labour, or cost of production, 
and the value of the wine is determined by that of the cloth, 
and therefore in point of national wealth, we are precisely at 
the same level where we set out. In fine, according to Mr. 
Ricardo, a country must not be said to improve in real 
wealth when it receives things it is in want of, for things 
that are comparatively of no use to it, such as claret, wheat, 
and tallow, for the cotton goods now rotting in our ware- 
houses; for, as commodities are always to be valued accord- 
ing to what they cost, and not according to what they com- 
mand in the market, our muslins are still of as much value 
as any supposable amount of claret, silk, or lace, that might 
be given for them in the most favourable market. 

‘Lhe ninth and tenth sections of the important chapter 
under consideration, present so many topics of great interest, 
that we must satisfy ourselves with entreating the reader to 
peruse them at large. The application of the principles ex- 
plained in his work to the distresses of the labouring classes, 
since 1815, affords a fine field for the author's practical good 
sense, and enables him to point out, at least, the cause of 
those sufferings, and thereby to dissuade from the hazardous 
experiment of a direct remedy on the part of our rulers. 
rhe main source of the evil now spoken of, is obviously the 
want of effective demand. ‘There is plenty of capital in the 
country—an excess of it, perhaps, compared with the means 
of employing it: and, in general, the productive powers of 
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the nation have gone considerably beyond the powers of cop. 
sumption. The means of distribution have not kept 
with the means of production; and hence a glut of commo. 
dities for which there is no effective demand. By the fall of 
labour and of profits, the national revenue, or aggregate in. 
come of the whole people, has been diminished ; and it is 
apparently beyond the resources of political economy to 
devise means how so great an evil might be corrected. Pub. 
lic works, the making and repairing of roads, and a tendency 
among persons of fortune to improve their grounds, are, 
Mr. Malthus thinks, the most direct means within our power 
of restoring the demand for labour. It has been thought by 
many, he adds, that the revenue of the country would be 
most effec tually i ine reased, and the balance of consumption 
restored, by an abundant issue of paper; but this opinion is 
founded on a mistaken view of the effects of a depreciated 
currency. A great issue now would have a yery different 
effect from that which it had during the war. It would in 
crease the glut of commodities, and in a short time aggravate 
the distresses of the capitalists by reducing still farther the 
rate of profits. Perhaps the only safe and lasting cure is 
that provided by the constitution of human society itself, 
whereby low profits and low wages come in time to give an 
increased value to capital and labour ; and however painfal 
it may be to witness the consummation of such a process, it 
would in all probability only produce a larger amount of ca 
lamity, were strong measures used to interrupt its natural 
course. 

As to the points at issue between Mr. Malthus and Mr. 
Ricardo, there cannot, we think, be any longer the slightest 
ground for controversy. ‘The main questions are indisputably 
setat rest; for it required nothing more than such a luminous 
illustration as Mr. M. has given of the absurdity of his anta- 
gonist’s doctrines, drawn from the consequences to which 
they lead, to satisfy the world as to their real character. We 
give Mr. Ricardo credit for a large portion of ingenuity, and 
for considerable powers of writing; but his love of paradox 
and mysticism, his affectation of novelty, and his abuse of 
words, we cannot approve. Mr. Malthus’s hook, on the 
contrary, is worth its weight in gold: it gives in plain lan- 
guage the opinions of a clear-headed and very able man, 
whose studies in a most difficult science are uniformly modi- 
fied by a strict attention to experience, and whose predic- 
tions, as to the effect of causes about to be brought into 
operation, are always guided by his knowledge of what has 
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already taken place, in similar circumstances. We cherish 
the hope that he will some day favour the public with a com- 
plete system of political economy, arranged in a strictly sci- 
entific form, and embracing a review of all that his predeces-~ 
sors have attempted or achieved in this arduous field of in- 
vestigation. 





“Art. V1. Sermons on various Subjects and Occasions. By 
George Stanley Faber, B.D. Rector of Long-Newton, 
Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 416, Rivingtons. 1820.: 


Tur first volume of Mr. Faber’s Sermons was published about 
four years ago ; but, for some cause which we are at present 
unable to specify, it did not pass under our consideration. 
The sceming neglect could not however have been inten- 
tional ; for, though we have not always been able to agree 
with Mr. Faber respecting some controverted doctrines, we 
have never hesitated to express our unfeigned respect for his 
industry and learning ; and we have considered his produc- 
tions as far too important to be passed over in silence, 
whether calculated to promote the cause of religious trath, 
or, as in some particulars appeared to us to be the case, 
to subserve the interests of error and enthusiasm. 

The volume before us contains less of the alloy of those 
peculiar opinions which Mr. Faber has sometimes undertaken 
to advocate, than any of his doctrinal works which we have 
happened to see; and it affords many convincing proofs of 
the author’s learning and Jaborions researches. It abounds 
with allusions to theories which he has discussed at large in 
other works, and with illustrations of the Scriptures, drawn 
from those abstruse sources, which his peculiar line of study 
has opened to his view. But we shall not, we hope, be ac- 
cused of depreciating these, if we consider them as by nomeans 
the most valuable portions of the volume. In compositions 
intended for delivery from the pulpit, a display of learnin 
can seldom be appropriate or advantageous: but plain 

ractical expositions of the language and doctrines of reve- 
ation, and forcible exhortations to holiness of heart and life, 
will always constitute the best, because the most useful pore 
tions of such discourses. It 3 then because the Sermons 
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before us contain many passages of this kind ; because Mr, 
Faber has for the most part avoided, with commendable dis. 
cretion, those questions which tend rather to engender strife 
than to promote edification ; and, where he has undertaken to 
defend the fundamental doctrines of our holy faith from the 
rude attacks of heresy, he has done it with great clearness and 
ability, that we feel ourselves called upon to direct the at- 
tention of our readers to the volume. Still as we travel 
through its pages, we shall occasionally be obliged to differ 
from the learned author on some points of importance ; points 
on which we fear we are never likely to agree, and which we 
have already so repeatedly discussed, that it will scarcely be 
necessary to restate at any length the grounds of our opinion. 
But, with these exceptions, we consider that Mr. Faber has 
rendered good service to the cause of sound doctrine and 
practical religion by the greater portion of the work ; a service 
which his ambiguous language on some topics, and, as they 
appear to us, his mistaken views of others cannot fairly be 
considered to overbalance. 

The volume contains seventeen sermons, some of which 
are controversial, some expository, and some wholly prac- 
tieal : perhaps we cannot adopt a better modeof enabling our 
readers to form their own judgment of its varied character 
and contents, than by laying before them specimens of the 
author's style and manner selected from some of the dis- 
courses which may be ranked under each of these heads. 

The subject of the two first sermons is ‘‘ the Inspiration of 
Scripture.” Mr. Faber introduces the discussion by af- 
firming, that the idea of inspiration is inseparable from the 
idea of religion. For, as he argues, religion cannot subsist 
without moral obligation ; the sole foundation of moral obli- 
gation is the will of God, whose law alone can constitute the 
moral difference between vice and virtue, by forbidding the 
one and enjoinmg the other; and this Will cannot become 
rule and law to us ontil it is declaredand known. The force 
of this reasoning has been so universally admitted, that 
‘“‘ every theological system, save that maze ef conjectural 
speculation which the Deist would adorn with the title of na- 
tural religion \ays claim to inspiration as its necessary and 
indispensable basis.” Since then Pagans and Mohamme- 
dans have claimed in behalf of their respective sacred books 
and venerated legislators, the same character of divine insp!- 
ration which we have been accustomed to attribute to the 
Holy Scriptures ; it becomes necessary to acquaint ourselves 
with the ground on which the claims of the latter are ad- 
mitted, and those of the former rejected. 
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These grounds Mr. Faber proceeds to lay down with 
great clearness and precision. 


“ From a person,’’ says he, who claims divine inspiration, we 
have a right to demand one or all of the four following credentials : 
the working of miracles; the accomplishment of prophecy; @ 
freedom from disagreement with others, whose inspiration has been 
proved to be undeniable; and the attestation of one, who has a 
right to give such attestation by reason of his having established his 
own claim to divine inspiration,” P. 9. 


He shews that the whole of these credentials have been 
roduced and authenticated in favour of the divine inspi- 
ration of the Holy Scriptures; but neither Mohammed, nor 
the authors of the Pagan Superstitions, have ever substan- 
tiated their claim to the possession of any one of them. Mo- 
hammed indeed pretended not to the gift of prophecy, or to 
the power of working miracles: his boasted Koran is a tissue 
of absurdity and contradiction; and it receives not the 
shadow of support from the testimony of any person who 
“ stands himself duly accredited as being inspired of God.” 
Paganism has ventured to boast of its miracles ; but they have 
never borne ‘‘ that severe historical examination, to which the 


miracles under the Law and the Gospel have been repeatedly 


subjected; and it may perhaps appeal to its lying or am- 
biguous oracles as its title to the attestations of prophecy ; 
but no serious weight or consequence can be attached to 
claims like these, and to urge the consistency of the Pagan 
system in its behalf, would be as vain as to endeavour to ob- 
tain the testimony of authenticated inspiration on its behalf. _ 

Assuming then, that he has clearly proved the claim of 
the Holy Scriptures to divine inspiration, and as clearly 
shewn that the similar claims of Paganism and Mohamme- 
dism must be rejected as altogether unfounded, Mr. Faber, 
in his second sermon, undertakes to classify ‘‘ the different 
sorts of inspiration which may be traced in different parts of 
the sacred volume.” Of these, he enumerates three—First 
plenary, or absolute and unmixed inspiration; namely, 
“such inspiration as conveys to man that knowledge, of 
which he must for ever have remained wholly destitute with- 
out this interposition of heaven.” Under this head he ar- 
ranges all that has been revealed respecting the mode of our 
reconciliation with God ; all that we know definitely of his 
nature; the whole code of prophecy ; the information which 
we receive from the Scriptures relative to the creation of the 
world and the origin of mankind, and lastly, all the knowledge 


which we possess respecting a state of existence, and 
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the lot which may await us when we are removed by the hand 
of death from the confines of the visible world. 


‘The second sort of imspiration which Mr. Faber observes, 
in the Holy Scriptures, be terms ‘ historical inspiration ;” 
under which he includes every fact, and all the discourses of 
whatever kind which stand recorded in the sacred pages. 


** HTistorical inspiration,” he observes, “so far as facts are concerned, 
is such a supernatural action upon the mind of a writer as precludes 
the possibility of his relating any circumstance erroneously. Mere 
human historians, however honest and however laborious, may un- 
intentionally be guilty of much error and misrepresentation, though 
the great outline of events may be preserved with tolerable accu- 
racy: but an inspired historian has every thing presented to him 
without an effort; he perceives as it were intuitively the mistakes 
of those ancient documents, which he may have occasion to con- 
sult; he feels within him an infallible faculty of rectifying their 
errors; and, if they have omitted aught of importance, the know- 
ledge of it is darted into his mind with as much absolute certainty 
as tf he himself had been really present during the transaction. 
According to this sort of inspiration, it may happen, that two sa- 
cred historians, in detailing the same event, may be led by the 
Spirit to give a more full or a less full account of it ; and each may 
severally mention circumstances in his narrative, which the other 
omits; but, if they be both divinely inspired, it is impossible that 
there should be any contradiction between them. ‘Thus the par- 
ticulars, connected with our Lord’s resurrection, are set forth with 
a considerable degree of variety by the four evangelists: but, as it 
has been amply established by more than a single harmony, they 
differ only in the addition or omission of circumstances, not in as- 
severations which absolutely contradict each other. Hence, as it 
has often been wel! remarked, they appear with all the undesigning 
simplicity of faithful though unconnected witnesses. Each: attests 
the main fact: aud each relates certam concomitant particulars. 
But the particulars set forth by some are omitted by others: and 
these others again insert particulars, which the first have omitted. 
It is by a caréful comparison of aii the witnesses, that the whole 
truth must be elicited : and thus, by the careless frankness of con- 
scious veracity with which each tells his story, every appear- 


ance of fraudulent and studied collusion is effectually removed.” 
P, 43. 


With respect to the discourses which are recorded in the 
Scriptures ; though, in the first instance, they were delivered 
under the influence of plenary inspiration ; yet, as exhibited 
to us upon the testimony of a second person, they become 
parts of his narrative, and are therefore properly considered 
as belonging to the class of historical inspiration. Among 
these may be reckoned the different prophecies recorded in the 
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Old Testament as delivered by God to Adam, by Noah and 
Jacob to their respective descendants, by Balaam respecting 
the Israelites and other nations, by Elijah and other prophets 
relative to the judgments of God upon the idolatrous princes 
of Israel. And in the New ‘Testament all the predictions, 
parables, and discourses of our blessed Saviour may be con- 
sidered to have been committed to writing under the in- 
fluence of the same kind of inspiration, 


“ Among human compositions,” says Mr. Faber, “the Memorabilia 
of Socrates by his pupil Xenophon, and the Life of a great English 
moralist by his devoted friend and admirer, bear a close analogy to 
the dramatic parts of the four Gospels: they may therefore be pro- 
fitably adduced to exhibit the difference between inspired aud unin- 
spired memorials of illustrious reformers. Allowing every thing that 
can be allowed to the excellence of a well practised memory, we 
may still be morally certain, that many sentences, which have been 
recorded as the dicta of Socrates and Johnson, were in reality sup- 
plied by their respective scholars ; that so the general concinnity 
and coherence of the whole discourse, though in the main the 
spirit of that discourse may have been preserved and carried off 
with very tolerable accuracy, might be kept up unimpaired. Hence, 
if these two great men had been themselves inspired teachers, while 
their biographers had been suffered to rely upon their own unas- 
sisted memories alone: we never could with confidence have ad- 
duced a single sentence as the genuine authoritative voice of 
heaven: because we never could have been positive, as to what 
was really uttered by the speakers, and as to what was only sup- 
plied by the writers. On this ground it is plainly necessary, that 
they, who record the sayings of an inspired teacher, should them- 
selves also be under the influence of that inferior afflatus which I 
have denominated historical inspiration. Such, accordingly, 1 ap- 
prehend to have been the predicament in which the four evan- 
gelists were placed. Their memories, or the memories of those 
who communicated to them the discourses of Christ, were so in- 
vigorated by the energetic operation of the Holy Ghost, that, in 
their case, the act of writing bore a near resemblance to the act of 
transcription, Each might not indeed be led to communicate the 
same discourse in absolutely the same words, which would be the 
result of a literal act of transcription ; and it might please the Good 
Spirit of God, that one should give a somewhat more copious detail 
than another: but still every sentiment, and every precept, and 
every prophetic idea, would be strictly and purely divine ; so that 
nothing whatsoever, beyond the mere turn of synonymous phraseo- 
logy, should have emanated from a human fountain. Now on in- 
spired discourses, thus delivered down to us, we may build with the 


. fullest confidence: for we may be assured, that nothing tinctured 


with mortal imbecility and imperfection, has been added by the 
mMemorialist to the genuine behests of heaven.” VL, 47, 
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Nearly the whole of Scripture may be arranged under 
these two modes of inspiration ; but there are some parts of 
it, including much that ts admirable in point of moral wisdom, 
and much that is excellent in the way of prayer, and thanks. 
giving, and praise, which Mr. Faber thinks ought to be ar 
ranged in a third class distinct from both the others. 

It would have added to the value of his discourse, if he had 
more clearly stated bis opinions on this part of his subject; 
and laid down, with the same deg gree of precision which has 
distinguished the other divisions of his subject, what degree 
of inspiration he attributes to this portion of the sacred 
writings. We are justified however in collecting from the 
few paragraphs which he has devoted to this head, that he 
considers these holy teachers to have recorded their instruc- 
tions under the influence of that Spirit of truth, who cannot 
suffer imperiect or erroneous doctrine to pass under the seal 
of his authority ; and that the same divine influence was ex- 
erted to render the prayers, the praises, and the thanksgivings 
recorded in the Holy Scriptures worthy of their holy purpose, 
and such as He to whom they were addressed could deign to 
hear and to accept. Itis, indeed, clear that the divine lessons 
of practical wisdom which are contained in the Scriptures, 
not only derive from inspiration an authority which no mere 
human teaching ever could assume ; but that, in the purity of 
their moral instructions, and in the consummate skill with 
which they are adapted to the wants and weaknesses of 
mankind, they bear the evident i impress of the wisdom that is 
from above. ‘To the He ly Seri ptures then may we confi- 
dently appeal for the only unerring rales by which to frame 
our principles and actions ; aud to the ‘m must we refer, if we 
would offer up our sup plic ations, Our praises, or our thanks- 
givings at the throne of grace in a manner befitting our own 
condition, and suitable to the high dignity of the Lord of 
heaven and earth. 

In the third sermon, which was preached at an episcopal 
visitation, Mr. Faber sets forth the authentic testimony of 
the evangelists St. Mathew and St. Luke to the miraculous 
conception of the Messiah. Qn such an occasion a learned 
sermon Was not unappropriate ; and Mr. Faber has taken the 
opportunity thus afforded him of illustrating bis subject, not 
only by an exposition of the prophetic langnay ‘e of Scripture, 
and by maintaining the authority of the two evangelists 
against the i ae ident attacks and unfounded assertions of the 
modern Unifarinn he ‘resy; bat hy she Wing that an expee- 
tafion Gof a virginelorn divinity nay be very distinetly traced 
in the traditions of Oriental supe retition : and building an 
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argument for the authenticity of the gospel narrative on the 
singular use made of this Oriental doctrine, when Chris- 
tianity began to spread itself in the world. It is scarcely 

ossible to do justice to Mr. Faber’s reasoning by any ana- 
bes, and we must therefore content ourselves with giving 
the following extract from the conclusion of his discourse, in 
which he sums up the whole argument of the sermon, 
and brings it to bear upon the position which it is his object 
to establish. 

“ If Christ was identified by the early heretics, and is still iden- 
tified by the oriental idolaters, with the incarnate virgin-born god 
of Paganism, because he himself was declared from the first to be 
an incarnate virgin-born deity : then the doctrine of Ais godhead and 
preternatural nativity must have been held in the Church from the 
very beginning, agreeably to the express testimony of Irenéus. 

“ And, if it were held in the Church from the very beginning, 
it must have been recorded by the inspired penmen, still according 
to the positive testimony of Irenéus and Tertullian and Philastrius: 
for it is utterly incredible, that the apostles should have left so very 
important a tenet to were tradition; it is utterly incredible, that 
the early fathers should have familiarly spoken of it as a truth well 
known and universally received in the Church, and yet that the 
New Testament should be wholly silent respecting it. 

“ But, if it must have been recorded by the inspired penmen ; 
then the commencement of the two gospels of Matthew and Luke 
must be received as genuine: for in no other part of the Christian 
code is the doctrine of a virgin-birth specifically declared, however 
strongly it may be implied. 

“ ‘Thus, whether we consider the necessity of an explanatory 
application of the first promise relative to the Seed of the woman, 
or the circumstance of the evangelical history of the incarnation 
being found in every manuscript and version and being quoted by 
every father, or the strong attestation of the early doctors of the 
Church both to the universal reception of the tenet and to its being 
maintained and handed down to posterity by all the apostles, or to 
the remarkable fact of a virgin-born god being pertinaciously iden- 
tified even to the present day with the virgin-born Jesus: under 
whatever aspect the question is viewed, we are still brought to the 
same conclusion, that the portions of Scripture, which the Soci- 
nians would discard on the sole authority of the interested Ebio- 
nites and the recorded garbler Marcion, ought undoubtedly 


to be received as authentic parts of God's holy revelation.” 
P. 92, 


The fourth sermon examines into the evidence afforded 
to our Lord’s divinity by the circumstance of his trans- 
figuration. Mr. Faber observes, that 


“ It has been urged against the doctrine of our Lord's divinity 
9 
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by one of its most vehement impugners, that, if his disciples had 
had the most distant idea of their master being very God while yet 
he appeared only in the form of an ordinary man, they would have 
been overwhelmed with amazement at this strange and unheard of 
circumstance, and would never have conversed with him in that 
easy and familiar manner which the evangelical history represents 
them to have done.” P, 95. 


But this objection is partly founded upon an assumption 
which savours strongly of ignorance, or something less ex- 
cusable; namely, that a knowledge that he was conversing 
with God himself in a bodily shape would have affected an 
ancient Jew, as it undoubtedly would now affect a modern 
European: and it partly rests upon a statement which, to 
use the gentle language of Mr. Faber, is itselt not altogether 
accurate. 

The Jews had learned from the Bible, that God had fre- 
quently vouchsafed to manifest himself to their forefathers in 
a visible form; and therefore, if we suppose any of them to 
have been acquainted with the circumstance that Jehovah was 
now incarnate in the person of the man Jesus, we have no 
reason to believe that they would have been altogether con- 
founded by such information ; which, on the contrary, would 
only have led them to the conclusion, that the promised Mes- 
siah was come. But, as Mr. Faber argues, it is far from im- 
probable that, in the first instance, or during the earlier parts 
of our Saviour’s ministry, his disciples had no distinct per- 
suasion or conviction that he was that Jehovah, who, during 
both the Patriarchal and Levitical dispensations, had so often 
appeared to the fathers in a human form. They were not 
indeed ignorant of the peculiar circumstances which at- 
tended his conception and his birth ; and a suspicion of his 
real character seems to have powerfully darted across their 
minds, at particular moments, when witnesses of his mira- 
culous power; but still, Mr. Faber thinks, it may be doubted 
whether as yet they had sufficient evidence afforded them on 
which they might build a firm conviction of his divinity ; and 
le is of opinion, that it might be the object of the trans- 
figuration to teach the whole Church the true nature of the 
Messiah, through the practical experience of the three chief 
apostles, 

‘* Tmean not,” says he, ‘‘ to say that no verbal intimations 
of this doctrine were given by our Lord: I only suppose the 
transfiguration to be a practical one.” BP. 99. 

To illustrate his ideas upon this subject, Mr. Faber first 
gives a clear account of the presumed analogy between this 
glorified appearance of our Saviour on the mount, and the 
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several manifestations of himself which Jehovah had vouch- 
safed formerly to make. He observes upon the various 
speculations respecting our Saviour’s person and office, which 
had been called forth among the Jews by his preaching and 
his miracles: he remarks, that the faith of the disciples had 
been severely tried by our Saviour’s prophetic intimations of 
his approaching sufferings ; and he conceives that 
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“ The object of his transfiguration, when viewed in connection 
with the preceding context, was plainly to meet any infidelity 
which his sufferings might occasion, by practically convincing the 
three chief disciples that, however he might stoop for a season, 
even to death itself, he was, in his nature, as the Son of God, 
more than human.”? P. 107. 


We must not attempt to follow the author through the 
Jearned argument, by which he shews that an intelligent 
Hebrew could not fail to understand, from such a vision, in 
what sense our Saviour, whom the disciples had already been 
taught to acknowledge as the Messiah, was the Son of God. 
Nor can we enter upon his no léss learned exposition of thé 
peculiar phraseology used by St. Peter, Epist. ii. chap. i. 
v. 16—18, by which he endeavours to shew, that it alludes 
to the pagan notion of a descent of the Deity in a human 
shape; and adopts the language of the mysteries, for the 
purpose of contrasting this true descent with the false and 
pretended appearances which they signified. Having thus 
discussed the more important parts of his argument, Mr. 
Faber briefly notices the ohjection, that the easy and familiar 
converse of the disciples with their Lord, during his abode 
upon earth, is altogether irreconcilable with the supposition 
that they knew him to be God. ‘This, as be observes, had 
heen in some degree answered in the former part of his dis- 
course, by the reasoning which had been altogether built 
upon the supposition that, previous to the transfiguration, 
none of the apostles had a clear and full conception of their 
divine Master’s real dignity and character; and that even 
subsequent to this event, that knowledge was confined to the 
three witnesses whom he had chosen; and upon whom he 
had himself, be it added, imposed a solemn seal of secresy, 
charging them that they should tell no man of the vision until 
after his resurrection. 

But it is by no means clear, continues Mr, Faber, that 
any such familiar intercourse as has been objected, really 
existed. 

“ I can discover,” says he, “ nothing of the sort recorded in 
the Gospel. The character of our blessed Lord, indeed, was such 
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as to inspire the highest degree of love: but it was a love plainly 
mingled with awe and veneration. It tolerated not for a moment 
any indecent equalizing familiarity: it suffered not for a moment 
the decided superiority of Christ to be forgotten. His disciples 
loved him indeed, but they also feared him. I look in vain for the 
alleged unrestrained freedom of intercourse.” P, 123, 


The filth sermon treats of the evil of mental elation, as 
opposed to the scriptural principle of faith. The text is 
taken from Habakkuk ii. 4. After briefly stating that the 
vital principle of all the three dispensations, Patriarchal, 
Levitical, and Christian, is faith; and defining faith generi- 
cally, to be a child-like and devoutly submissive acquiescence 
in the counsels and purposes of God, as in every respect best, 
and wisest, and fittest; aud specifically, with reference to 
the Gospel, as the same acquiescence in the plan of redemp- 
tion through the merits of an incarnate Saviour, Mr. Faber 
proceeds to shew, that such is the representation of the mat- 
ter which is given in the Scriptures. He then observes that 
the text he has chosen throws a powerful light upon the 
nature of genuine scriptural faith, by displaying it in strong 
contrast with the opposite principle of confident self-sufl- 
ciency, as exemplified in the vain mental elation of an un 
believer. ‘Vo illustrate this position he draws a striking and 
animated picture of the operation of this principle, as deve- 
loped in the avowed and open infidel, and in the no less 
presumptuous contidence and reasonings of the Unitarians, 
who deem it a great improvement of the Gospel to expunge 
from it all the fundamental and characteristic doctrines ot 
Christianity; and cenying the divinity of Christ, and his 
vilice of our great high Priest, while they allow him to bea 
teacher sent and comiissioned of God, yel concede to him 
nothing beyond the province of a mere moral philosopher, 
save his authoritative revelation of a future state of rewards 
and punishments. 


“ {f am not immediately concerned at present with the various 
devices and sundry contrivances, employed by these persons to 
give some decent shew of plausibility to this eclectic system of 
theirs. I shall not dwell upon the strange unnatural glosses; by 
which, in the case of some texts, any given sense may be elicited 
from any given number of words: neither yet am I about to notice 
at large the presumptuous rejection of entire passages; which, 2s 
their inflexible stubbornness bids defiance to the ingenuity of the 
whole Socinian school, must be disposed of and made short work 
with by a different process. These matters it is foreign to my put 
What I have specially to notice at present 15 
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to be commonly constructed; the temper of mind, which. is in fact 
the very basis that supports them. Now, so far as we can judge 
from the high tone gencrally assumed by these speculatists, the 
temper with which they are animated, is the very temper censured 
by the prophet as being diametrically opposite to the humbling 
principle of Faith. Their soul within them is lifted up: their 
reason is fully competent to decide both upon the nature and upon 
the economical purposes of God: they doubtless are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with them®. Fearlessly sitting in judgment upon 
the deep things of Jehovah, and arrogating to themselves the ex- 
clusive title of rational Christians, they first determine, that this 
culiar doctrine and that peculiar doctrine of the Gospel is absurd 
and impossible and contradictory: and then, because such is the 
view which they have been pleased to take of the question, they 
settle it beforehand, that none of those doctrines can be contained 
in any revelation of God’s purposes, The matter being thus easily 
arranged, that the Deity can never declare any thing which to the 
wisdom of Grecizing sages may appear foolishness; they are a 
priori resolved not to see in the Bible any of those doctrines, which 
they have determined to be folly. With minds thus prepared, they 
advance to the study of the Scriptures: and it requires not the gift 
of prophecy to foretell, with what emolument their studies will be 
prosecuted. They do not come, with the meek and subdued spirit 
of faith, to learn wonderful things out uf God's Law ; anticipating 
much that might not be expected, yet ready to believe the divine 
teacher according to the plain and natural acceptation of his words: 
but they come, with souls lifted up by self-sufficiency, not so much 
to learn the mind of Jehovah, as to discover in the volume of in. 
spiration by whatever tortuous arts of criticism what they have pre- 
viously determined must be his mind. Their reasoning in short, when 
syllogistically disposed, is to the following purpose. Such doctrines, as 
the atonement and the divinity of Christ, are irrational and impossible. 
But nothing, that is irrational and impossible, can be contained in a 
revelation from heaven. ‘Therefore such doctrines, as the atonement 
and the divinity of Christ, cannot be coniained inthe Gospel, Having 
arrived at this notable conclusion from premises alike distinguished 
by their modesty and their solidity; the premises, that, because 
certain doctrines appear foolishness to THEM, such doctrines must 
THEREFORE necds be false: having arrived at this notable con- 
clusion, they have now to reduce their theory to practice. They 
have settled, that the doctrines in question cannot be contained in 
the Gospel: the next step is to shew, that they ere not contained 
in it. Now, to accomplish this matter, nothing more is necessary 
than sturdily to maintain, that the natural and obvious sense of 
numerous texts is not their true sense: and, if any complaint be 
made on account of their adopting so extraordinary a mode of in- 
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terpreting that Gospel which was eminently to be preached to the 
poor and the unlearned, they still have a never-failing salvo ready 
at hand: the doctrines in question cannot be contained in Scripture; 
therefore those texts, which in their natural and obvious sense might 
appear to inculcate them, must really mean something quite different 
Srom what they seem to speak. 

* Such a method of argument, aided by an occasional excision 
of refractory passages when without excision the cause would be 
desperate, tacitly pervades all those Socinian writings which it has 
been my fortune to peruse. Of course it is insinuated, rather than 
openly avowed: for, to evolve it in regular form, and to detect its 
gtoss fallaciousness, is one and the same opetation. Now this 
spirit of presumptuous decision affords a glaring instance of that 
humour, which stands directly opposed to the principle of faith. 
Hence, while the prophet sets ferth the need and importance of 
the latter, he speaks but the general language of Scripture in stig- 
matizing the former as peculiarly offensive to God. Behold, his 
soul which is lifted up is not upright in him; he will be tempted, in 
the prosecution of his object, to resort to various uncandid shifts 
and disingenuous little artifices unworthy of an upright man: but 
the just shall live by his faith.” P. 38. 


Having thus forcibly pourtrayed that self conceit which is 
the parent of infidelity, Mr. Faber, in the next sermon, en- 
larges upon ‘* the Nature of Faith as a Principle, and the 
Mode of its Operation in Practice.”. We do not frequently 
meet with a sermon which seems better calculated to produce 
a beneficial effect upon a mixed congregation than this. It 
is plain, clear, and practical: adapted to the peculiar habits 
of thought of those to whom it was probably addressed ; and 
illustrating the doctrine it was intended to teach, by allusions 
to the common occurrences of their lives, and the motives 
by which, in their temporal occupations, they were most 
likely to be influenced. In our opinion, Mr. Faber never 
appears to greater advantage than when thus laying aside the 
armour of controversy, and emerging from the dim recesses 
of his abstruser studies, he discharges the no less honourable 
and useful functions of the teacher of the unlearned; and 
states, for the edification of a mixed, and perhaps not highly 
educated congregation, the essential truths of our holy reli- 
vion in the language of sober earnestness, and unadorned 
sunplicity. ‘The extracts which we are about to produce 
will, we think, shew that we have not formed an improper 
estimate of this sermon. “Having adverted to the conduct of 
Moses, us affording an example of the operation of faith in 
practice, Where itis adopted as a principle, he proceeds to 
iMustrate it in the following passage; which, though it con- 
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tains nothing new, either in the topicks which he has chosen, 
or in their application to the subject, yet is an instance of the 
manner in which the most trite allusions may be so employed 
as to become interesting and useful. 
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«“ Let me then ask those among you who are agriculturists, why 
is it, that you every year throw away by whole handfuls abundance 
of good corn that it may waste and rot and perish in the earth, 
rather than convert it into money or exchange it for some other 
commodity or use it in your families; and then go away quite sa- 
tisfied with what you have done? Why do you often leave the 
comforts of a warm house in the prosecution of your several cail- 
ings, to expose yourselves to the tempest which rages witlfout ; 
when you might much more comfortably sit still and enjoy your- 
selves within doors? Why, in the way of your business, do you 
exercise much self-denial and do very many things which are not 
at all agreeable to you, instead of considering only what may best 
tend to your present gratification ? 

“ You will readily answer: We do not idly and wastefully throw 
away our corn ; but we give up for the purpose of seed a piers on 
tively small quantity, in the full and assured expectation of here- 
after receiving an abundant increase : we do not quit our fire-sides 
in stormy weather for the sake of pleasure, neither do we exercise 
self-denial because we prefer it; but we act in this manner, because 
we are very certain, that, if we did not submit to many things 
which are not at all agreeable to us, we should eventually, by 
bringing ourselves to want and beggary, suffer much more than we 
do now. 

“ So you will answer me: and nothing can be more reasqnable 
than your answer. But do you not perceive, that this was the very 
principle on which Moses acted in regard to heavenly matters ? 
Just as you do in your worldly concerns, he regularly counted the 
cost, and made his choice accordingly. He calculated, that, what- 
ever he might seem to gain by renouncing the cause of God’s people 
and by pushing his interest in the court of an idolatrous king; he 
would eventually be as great a loser as the agriculturist, who should 
be unwilling to sacrifice some portion of his best grain as the seed 
of a future harvest. Hence he deliberately refused to Le called the 
son of Pharaoh's daughter : hence he chose rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season: 
hence he esteemed the reproach of Christ prone riches than the trea- 
sures in Egypt. Accordingly we are told, that the reason why he 
did all this, was, because he had respect unto the recompence of the 
reward, 

“ Here we perceive the mode, in which our journey heavenward 
is to be prosecuted: here we behold the principle of faith reduced 
to practice. Moses received the promises of God, and fully trusted 
to him for their accomplishment. With that he did not in the least 
degree concern himself; respecting ‘hat he had no care whatso- 
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ever. He knew, that he is faithful who ‘egret and this was 
quite sufficient for him. He knew, that his own business was to 
do his duty: and then he might safely leave all consequences with 
God. Very possibly he might injure his prospects in life; ve 

possibly he might give no small offence ; very possibly he might 
bring upon himself much trouble: but what then? He was doing 
nothing more, than men do every day in the ordinary management 
of their aBeire: he was sowing little, that he might reap much: he 
was denying himself in small matters, that he might eventually be 
a great gainer. He had a large estate set before him, just as any 
one of you might have: and this estate, as an object of his ambition, 
differed only from any worldly object of ambition in the single 
respect, of its being situated deyond the river of death instead of 
on this side of it. Having then his eye fixed upon the acquisition 
of future boundless wealth, and exercising a faith which was the 
very substance of things hoped for, this one thing he did, like an in. 
heritor of the same blessed faith in a subs: quent age ; forgetting 
those things which were behind, and reaching jorth unto those things 


which were be fore, he pressed toward the mark, for the prize of the 
high calling ef God in Christ Jesus*??  P. 156. 


We shall add another passage from this sermon, because 
we think that it contains a caution most seasouable and im- 
portant; a caution which all will do well to receive, and 
which many of Mr, Faber’s hearers and readers may perhaps 
find peculi: arly applicable to themselves. We do not write 
this with the slightest intention of giving offence, or of insi- 
nuating any thing injurious to the character of any person. 
But such is the imperfection of our nature, that in every 
thine we are liable to run into excess; and those who are 
accustomed to dwell with intense exertions of the mind upon 
those high and rapturous me ‘ditations which are sometimes 

called the exercises of faith, are by degrees led into the error 
of supposing, that they walk by faith, when, in the com- 
monest occurrences of life, they resign themselves to internal 
impulses, instead of directing their c sonduct by the sober dic- 
tates of reason. These persons too often mistake the ten- 
dencies of their own will and temperament for directions from 
above; and forget their own free-agency, and what is still 
worse, their own responsibility, while they vainly think that 
they are dutifully yielding to the dispensations and the lead- 
ing of Providence. With great judgment therefore does Mr. 
Faber conclude a sermon, in which he had so forcibly and 
so properly recommended faith as the true principle of Chris- 
tian condact, by the following words of advice and caution. 
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« Some very excellent people, not content with generally living 
a life of faith in God’s promises, are apt to express themselves in- 
cautiously on this subject; as if, like the Israelites of old, they 
were placed under an extraordinary, rather than under an ordi« 
nary, dispensation, ‘They speak, as if they could forthwith discera 
the very end and purpose of every providential occurrence which 
befalls them: they determine upon the point, as if they had actually 
received instruction from the oracular voice between the Cherubim. 
Hence, with the very best intentions I believe, they summarily 
decide, that this circumstance er that circumstance is what they 
denominate a leading of God's Providence, and that it clearly directs 
them to such or such a course of action. 

“ Now, in this premature attempt to decypher and explain God's 
will, consists, I apprehend, the essence of their mistake. Doubt. 
less every occurrence in our whole lives is, in one sense, a leading 
of God's Providence ; for add things work together for good to them 
thut love him: but it does not therefore follow, that, in another 
sense, it is a leading to some particular end which we may imagine 
ourselves able to discern. On the contrary, we find it written; J 
will bring the blind by away that they knew not; I will lead them in 
paths that they have not known *, ‘The hand of God is indeed ever 
at work: but rarely of the time can we read the mysterious charac- 
ters of his wriding, and still less can we shew the tuterpretation 
thereuf+. Hereafter we may perceive, in tracing backward each 
link of the wonderful chain, that a matter, which we little under- 
stood at the period of its occurrence, providentially led us blind- 
fold either to that which is good or from that which is evil; but 
seldom, very seldom, I am persuaded, are we warranted, in taking 
upon ourselves to be the interpreters of God’s current dispensa- 
tions, and in determining that this or that is their meaning and 
object. 

“ Viewing the subject in this light; deeply impressed with the 
revealed truth, that God’s way is in the sea, that his path is in the 
great waters, and that his footsteps are not known}: | cannot but 
deem it indiscreet (to say the least of it) for any man to avow, that 
he systematically adopted a particular course or that he took a 
particular measure, being induced to do so by what he esteemed a 
leading of God's Providence. When matters are proposed to us, 
we must, as reasonable beings, use our own judgment: not indeed 
without prayer (God forbid!); but certainly without expecting any 
extraordinary or unusual impression on our minds, certainly with- 
out venturing to decide a priori that God manifestly leads us to a 
special line of action. In fact, though most sorry should I be to 
seem uncharitable: yet, in fact, so far at least as my own observa. 
tion extends, a profession to cct in some determinate manner from 
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an alleged leading of God's Providence is usually a decorous avowal, 
that a man intends to please himself and to suit his own advantage 
or convenience. I recollect not to have ever yet met with an in. 
stance, in which one of these leadings was interpreted to signify, 
that a better and more eligible situation (to speak after the manner 
of men) should be exchanged for one that was worse and less eli. 
gible. Against an exchange of this description, decent 

in ample abundance, are soon excogitated. We shall act, I con. 
ceive, more scripturally and therefore more wisely, if we be sim 
diligent to order our ways by the light of God’s word and by the 
purpose of an honest heart, without claiming to understand the 
meaning of each dispensation at the time of its occurrence. Like 


prophecy, the providential ways of Jehovah are best and most cer 
tainly interpreted by the event.” P. 164. 


We pass on to the eighth and ninth sermons, because they 
discuss that doctrine at length which the author has so pro- 
perly endeavoured to protect from mischievous abuse in the 
passage above cited. ‘The sermons are entitled, “‘ The 
stedfast Faith of a Christian in the Fatherly Providence of 
God ;” and Mr. Faber has taken for his text the words of 
St, Paul, Rom. viii. 28.. We know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God, to them who are the 
called according to his purpose. Mr. Faber commences by 
eloquently rejecting the theory which maintains a general to 
the exclusion of a particular Providence, a theory which he 
considers to be nothing more than “ a revival of the. old 
Epicurean notion, that the Deity watches over great things, 
but that he negligently suffers small matters to take their 
course *.” He conceives the whole system which he thus 
condemns, to be ‘* built upon the wretchedly fallacious prin- 
ciple of estimating the comprehensiveness of the divine min¢ 
by the narrow span of the human mind.” And he occupies 
the far greater part of the first of the two sermons, in expa- 
tiating upon the folly of reasoning upon sych a subject from 
so insuflicient a standard of comparison. We have noth 
to object to the sermon itself, byt that it is too rhetori 
and vague to contribute much to general edification ; and, as 
is frequently the case with writers who thus give the reins to 
their imagination, and suffer themselves to be harried on- 
wards by the enthusiasm of the moment, there are some ob- 
servations in the discourse which reflection, perhaps, might 


have induced the writer to omit, or at least to qualify if he 
had retained them. 


a, 





“ ® Magna Di curant, parva negligunt. Cicer. de nat, deor. lib. ii. §. 66." 
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The following passage may, perhaps, affordan example of 
what we mean. 


« The rise and the fall of mighty empires, the prosperity or the ; 
adversity of those extraordinary men who from time to time start 7hag 
up to convulse and re-organize the world, and the conquest or the 
loss of an important province, strike upon our erring senses as if 

were matters of vast weight and dignity: and we are apt to 
imagine, that God, without any infringement upon his maj as 
the great universal sovereign, may give his full attention to 
of this description; while the labours and trials of obscure 
may be considered only in a very subordinate and inferior light. 

“ But, in taking such a view of the question, we as much fo 
the nature of God, as we before overlooked his power. The Most 
High sees and judges not after the manner of men. What we deem 
the most important, what occupies all our attention and fills all our 
mouths, must frequently appear to Aim in the light of a mere bust- 
ling and noisy trifle: and, on the other hand, what by us is often 
passed over slighted and disregarded, seems in his eyes a matter 
which Omnipotence itself may delight to survey. As much as 
things spiritual excel things temporal, as much as heaven is supe- 
rior to earth, as much as eternity transcends a fleeting moment: of 
so much greater weight and dignity and importance are the various 
events, which all work together to the final salvation of the poorest 
and most obscure intelligence within the limits of God’s creation, 
than any thing, however it may shine with a blaze of meretricious 
glory, which is bounded by time and space.” - P. 201. 


Now there really seems to us to be very little of sober 
practical wisdom in all this antithetical statement: and we 
confess we should rather have expected it from a young di- 
vine, proud of acadentical honours, and too eager to exhibit 
his powers of composition, than from so grave and practised 
adivine as Mr. Faber. Undoubtedly he would form a ver 
imperfect and injurious estimate of the dealings of God wit 
man, who could suppose that the labours and trials of ob- 
scure piety may be considered by Him only in a subordinate 
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and inferior light. Butit follows not from hence, that ‘ the 
rise and fall of mighty empires” are by Him viewed in the 
light of ‘‘ a mere bustling and noisy trifle.” And when we 
attentively peruse that authentic record of divine Providence 
contained in the Scriptures, we cannot fail to remark, that 
God is pleased to represent himself as especially concerned 
in the rise and fall of mighty ires; as pulling downy one 
and setting up another; and ordaining political vicissitudes 
_as the means of advancing the grand plan of man’s salvation, 
by fostering the Church veer the knowledge of the trath 
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was to be preserved, and by the instrumentality of which the 
means of grace as well as knowledge were to be imparted to 
individuals. As then upon the revolutions of empires may 
possibly depend the salvation of many souls; as such occur. 
rences will always afford opportunities of trying and estab. 
lishing the faith and patience of the saints ; as the purity and 
welfare of the Church may be advanced and retarded by shea . 
as, in a word, God himself has been bape to declare that 
they are the rod of his power, and the instruments of his 
wrath, or of his mercy; we may not represent them as mere 
trifles in his eyes, when compared with the salvation of ap 
individual. To draw any such comparison, will be to ap. 
reach to the very error which Mr, Faber would condema. 
f we “shut God out of his own world” by representing hin 
as lightly regarding the welfare of any individual in it ; what 
less than this do we aim at, when we consider him as re 
ing with comparative contempt those political convalsions, 
in which the welfare, both temporal and eternal, of so m 
individuals may be involved? Though therefore we enti 
agree with Mr. Faber, that the eyes of the Lord are over 4 
his works; that his providence is exercised over all men, 
whether good or bad, for the common social benefit of the 
whole; and that the pious Christian may with confidence 
rely upon the especial goodness and protection of God, as he 
has promised that all things shall work together fer good to 
them that love him; still we cannot altogether admire the 
mode in which he has thus set up one object of divine Provir 
dence against another. In the ninth sermon he pursues the 
subject, and enlarges more fully apon that part of his ‘text, 
in which the promise it contains is limited to particalar per 
sons, to those who are the called according to his purpose, 
rus xatTa wpobemy xAnros wow. The meaning of these words 
Mr. Faber does not endeavour to determine; and we canvét 
but applaud the discretion with which he has waved ‘the 
examination of a therney and unedifying question, and turned 
to matters of general interest and utility. We will not < 
viate from so — an example. The called according’ 
purpose; or, if the original passage will fairly bear such aa 


interpretation, the called according to God's purpose, ate 
evidently those that love Ged. “* But,” as Mr. Faber ex- 
cellently remarks, 


* None really love God, save those, who with whatever imper- 
fections, resemble him: and none resemble him, except the holy, 
who have been renewed in the temper of their minds by the power- 
fal working of the Blessed Spirit. All therefore, who, by the only 
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gure evidence of their bringing forth the fruits of that same Spirit, 
humbly venture to trust that they belong to the e of 
God, may likewise safely conclude, that they are of the called 


acéording to his pu . Let them only thus act and thus 
as to their condition, and it matters little in point of theory, whe: 


ther their speculative creed be borrowed from the school of Calvin 
or of Arminius. Let them begin with satisfactorily proving to 
their consciences by the test proposed by Christ and nis apostl 

the test of a renovated heart and a godly life, that they do indeed 
love God: and they may then, without fear of disallowance or con- 


tradiction, apply to themselves that most comfortable promise | 
all things sha work together for their good.” P, a7 EM 


Returning to the immediate subject of his discourses, Mr, 
Faber presumes that every religious man, looking attentively 
on the past events of his life, may have reason to think that 
in several circumstances, at the time perhaps apparent! 
trivial and unimportant, or even fall of disappointment aii 
vexation, God has been working for his good. He may dis- 
cover these very circumstances to have been the hinge on 
which his future character and welfare, his means of benefit- 
ing others, and of working out his own salvation have turned. 
This, doubtless will often be the case; and if rationally and 
piously improved such reflections will be a source of icon» 
solation and of encouragement; they will teach us to humble 
our own wills and: affections under the controuling power 
and wisdom of God, and in the true scriptaral ‘sense of ' the 
term, to cast all our care on Him, because we know ‘that 
He careth for.us. But though this doctrine of a particularly 
superintending Providence. is thus edifying when: properly 
= and understood, it is also. a doctrine which may be, 

has too often been perverted to the worst purposes. of 
folly and fanaticism. 

We would not have) it kept out of sight on this account: 
nay, the rather would we have it preached by those: who will 
handle it soberly and discreetly, pointing out to their hearers 
the errors which they must avoid, as well as the truths which 
they should embrace; and guarding them from presumption, 
while they lead to the sources of spiritual comfort and,encou- 
ragement.. .We have not much to: object to Mr.’ Faber's 
general mode of treating this part of his delicate subject; 
but there are some passages in the second sermon still to be 
considered, which we cannot wholly approve. We may ob- 
serve as we pass on, that, in describing the situation:of a 
rich and pious man, Mr. Faber has his allusion to. 
feadal tenures much further than could serve the purposes of 
illustration, We cannot — it probable, that any con- 
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a which he may be in’ the habit of addressing, could 
ve profited much by the following paragraph :— 


“‘ But, whatsoever the spiritual Christian may receive.from the 
bounty of God; to Aim it comes in a sanctified state, to him it 
comes as indeed a blessing. Surrounded, not surfeited, by abun. 
dance, he without idolatrously worshipping, the creature, 
He is the lord, not the slave of his riches: but he is their lord, g 
far only as they are concerned; with regard to the tenure by 
which he holds them, he confesses himself to be nothing more 
than the vassal of a superior lord. Yet never was the service of 
the proudest military baron so honourable as his. He holds his 
lands indeed by the suit and service of the sword; but it is the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God *. With this sword, as 
a liegeman faithful and true, he carves out his fortune. He never 

ts the fealty, which he has sworn between the hands of the 

paramount. He confesses himself bound to pay homage to 
his sovereign, by doing all things to his glory. His plentiful es. 
tate he administers, as a tenant of the crown of heaven: for 
he acknowledges himself to possess it, not as an abselute freehold 
unfettered and unrestricted, but as a fief granted upon certain dig- 
nified terms and for certain noble purposes,”” P, 222. 


Mr. Faber has a passage upon the sins of the -righteous, 
and the manner in which they are made ultimately to condace 
to their growth and establishment in holiness. ‘He very pro- 
perly rejects the impious notion, that “‘ the commission of 
sin oten decretively any part of God’s counsel; that a righ- 
teous man when under the passing dominion of evil is, in bee 
of complacency, as much a child of heaven as when he is doing 
justice and loving mercy :” and he protests against “‘ the un- 
hallowed speculation, that the people of the Lord may con- 
tinue in sin that grace may abound.” From these, the grosset 
errors of a particular school, the sermon before us is enti 
free; but still we cannot think that the e itself is 
together free from objection. It certainly may be considered 
to give countenance to the idea, that there is a privileged 
elass of believers; a certain number of persons, a un- 
der some peculiar protection of Providence, who may be 
permitted to be under the passing dominion of evil, but who 
shall not be allowed finally to fall. They are still ‘ the 
righteous,” and ‘ the children of God ;” and though he does 
not “interfere so irresistibly as to prevent their sinning?’ 
yet, ‘“‘ when they Aave sinned, then does the grace and mercy 
of heaven become eminently conspicuous in so working upon 
the evil as to produce from it positive good.” We are by ne 
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means desirous of imputing to Mr. Faber the least inclination 
to promote the growth of Antinomianism; but we wish him 
to consider seriously, whether such passages as this which we 
are now adverting to — not tend to produce such an effect 
some minds : whether they may not unhappily conceive 

that they may sin with safety, because, though not regarded 
with complacency while sinning, or until penitent, they are 
still in a class whose repentance is provided for; they are 
still ‘the righteous” and shall assuredly sooner or later, rise 
again from sin to pardon and reward. We cannot find any 
such distinctions made between one class of sinners. and, ano- 
ther in. the Scriptures of truth. We read therein, that a 
righteous man may fall from his righteousness and commit 
iniquity; and that, in this case, his former righteousness 
shall not be remembered, but that if he die without repent- 
ance, he shall die the death, and reap the wages of a sinuer, 
We are told also, that they only who do righteousness, are 
ighteous ; and that he who committeth sin is of the devil. 

e therefore wish not any man to be called righteous, while 
under the passing dominion of evil; we should be cautious of 
representing him as ‘‘a child of God” whom the Apostle de- 
clares to be ‘‘ of the Devil.” We know that Mr. Faber means 
notso: we are convinced that, if he were allowed to explain 
his own words, he would carefully vindicate them from any 
offensive sense: but we take them as they are: and we object 
not to his meaning, but to that which others may extract 
from them. We do not say that they necessarily teach an 
erroneous and dangerous doctrine, but that such a doctrine 
nay be deduced from them, and we therefore wish that they 
had been better guarded. 

In the tenth sermon, on “ the Believer’s spiritual union 
with Christ,” we find Mr. Faber again advocating some of 
those opinions which, on former occasions we have ventured 
tocombat. He strenuously re-asserts what some of the best 
and most learned of our Divines have not only denied, but 
satisfactorily disproved; that in Rom. vii. 18. &c. St. Paul 
18 speaking of himself. He tells us, that those who inquire 
into the testimony of Scripture on the subject of man’s de- 
pravity, and compare it with their own experience, « 


“ Will cease to read with incredulous wonder ; The heart is de- 
ceitiul above all things and desperately wicked : who can know it *? 
Hox will find the confession of Paul andl ee I say, of 
Paul the converted apostle ; not, a8 some incongruously  fim- 
cied, the confession of Paul the unbeliever or the personated con- 
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fession of some one as yet ungenerated): they will find the confes. 
sion of Paul nothing more, than a faithful reflection of what they 
ray NT A I 
is in flesh, no thing : for ight in the law 
God afte th inward man Sat Tse enter lw my y 

ing against the law of my mind, inging me into captivity 
to she Lewy of'bln witch tn say members °- . 238, 


We have already so fully stated our reasons for disagr 
with Mr. Faber on this subject, when reviewing another of his 
works +, and have brought forward such high authorities in 
support of our opinion, that we feel it to be wholly unneces- 
sary again to discuss the question. If ours be an “ incon. 
gruous fancy,” it is our comfort to know that it is a fancy not 
peculiar to ourselves: and when we place such men as Ham- 
mond, Whitby, and Bull, to say nothing of writers of inferior 
name, in one scale, and Mr. Faber in the other, we may be 
well contented to abide the result of the balance. | 

The subject of the eleventh sermon is *‘ the immutability 
of God’s counsel and oath to the heirs of promise.” 

After a highly coloured description of the state to which 
man is reduced by original sin ; a description which, though 
it oa be applicable to his natural condition, before he is 
partaker in the grace and privileges of the Gospel, cannot be 
strictly true of any baptised Christian who has not quenched 
the Holy Spirit by a systematic neglect of his warnings 
and his impulses ; Mr, Faber proceeds thus : 


* On this account it was, that our Lord, who well knew what 
was in man, declared ; no man can come unto me, except the Father 
which hath sent me draw him}. By the powerful operation of the 
Blessed Spirit, first regenerating and then progressively sanctifying 
us, our souls must be changed after the image of God.” P. 263. 


It may perhaps appear to Mr. Faber to be another of our 
“incongruous fancies,” but, though we fully admit the truth 
of this observation, we have something to object to the mode 
of its application, when viewed in connection with the con 
text ; because we must dissent from the doctrine which it 
obviously labours to establish. Holding, in common with 
our venerable Church, and a'large proportion of her ablest 
defenders, that the Blessed Spirit regenerates the baptised 
infant by and through the medjum of that Holy Sacrament; 
and that a change consequently takes may in his nature, by 
which he is “‘ received as the child of by adoption ; i 
corporated into his holy Church; buried with Christ in his 
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death; partaker of its benefits; dead unto sin; and enabled 
thenceforth to live unto righteousness ;” we cannot see the 
propriety or the advantage of confounding the state of the 
natural man with that of the Christian, and we cannot ap- 
prove of such representations as the following when made to 
a Christian congregation: 


“ Let us disguise the unpleasant truth as we please, let us invent 
what qualifications and excuses we most affect ; the real matter of 
fact is, that naturally we none of us like Religion. Spiritual things 
enter not into our schemes of happiness: we turn away from them 
with a sense of weariness and disgust: we feel it a relief to us 
when we have turned away: our minds seem to have recovered 
their elasticity, and our tongues their volubility; much as we may 
all have experienced, when we have happily effected our escape 
from the dragging wearisomeness of a dull and tedious and formal 
party. DoI overcharge the picture? I think not. Let every one 

owever faithfully dissect his own heart, and then judge impaziially 
for himself.” P. 261. 


We cannot believe that the hearts of Mr. Faber’s congre- 
gation will ‘‘ beat responsively to the picture which he has 
here delineated ;” or that the nature of a Christian, regene- 
rated in infancy by the Holy Spirit, is as ‘‘ utterly alienated in 
its affections, from the great fountain of life and hope” as he 
imagines, But such are the inferences which will ever be 
drawn from the denial of baptismal regeneration: a doctrine 
which we trust the great body of our Clergy will strenuously 
maintain, convinced as we are that it is the doctrine of our 
Church, and that in no instance has she surer warrant of 
Scripture for her belief than in this particular. 

We puss over the twelfth and thirteenth sermons, the 
former of which is an animated practical exposition of the 
parable of the broad and narrow ways; and the latter, with 
some exceptions, perhaps on which our limits do not permit 
us to. dwell, a useful discourse on the parable of the two sons. 
The fourteenth and fifteenth sermons are on the Resurrection. 
At the conclusion of the fourteenth, Mr, Faber takes occa- 
sion to introduce the words of St. Peter, 1 Peter iii. 21. for 
the purpose of drawing a distinction between spiritual bap- 
tism, and that which is a mere “ putting away of the filth of 
the flesh.” We will only observe, as rapes on, that the dis- 
tinction is certaiuly not applicable to infant baptism as admi- 
nistered by our Church: though individuals, by their conduct 
in after life, may, and without doubt too often do, render 
their baptism as utterly unavailable to their salvation, as if it 

in reality been ‘a mere outward baptism by water.” 


In the fifteenth sermon, Mr. Faber admits that the Church 
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holds regeneration to be the inward grace of the baptismal 
sacrament ; which inward grace, he says, she defines to beg 
death unto sin and a new birth unto righteousness ; for 
being by nature born in sin, and the children of wrath, we are 
hereby made the children of grace. (p. 349.) Why then in 
‘gin gg the language of St. Paul, Rom. ii. 28, 29. does 
e speak, as if by way of distinction, of “ spiritual and rege. 
nerative baptism, to those who were probably all baptised 
when infants ’” Why will he not see that although the 
tle’s language was strictly applicable to his hearers, the 
greater part if not all of whom had been baptised when adults, 
it is not in the same sense and manner applicable ‘to his own 
congregation: their baptism may indeed be rendered of none 
effect by themselves, but this does not alter its nature when 
administered. Infant baptism surely must always be “ spi- 
ritual and regenerative,” or never so; but it follows not from 
hence, that every person so regenerated, and so made par 
taker of the Spirit shall never forfeit the privileges and gi 
which he has received. Most clearly indeed does our Church 
lay down the contrary doctrine. 

We lament the necessity thus imposed upon us of perpéta- 
ally recurring to the same topicks. But surely, if it is ever 
necessary to protest against opinions which we conscientiously 
believe to be erroneous ; it is equally necessary to repeat the 
protest, whenever, and as often as these opinions are main- 
tained. Mr. Faber has not thought it expedient to 
the question over again, and thus we are spared some trouble: 
but he never loses an opportunity ofinculcating his own view 
ofit, and that with as mach confidence as ifit were an indispu- 
table and admitted truth. That he has no right so to produce 
and enforce it, our readers well know; sufficient be it for us 
to state that-he does so, on all occasions throughout his vo- 
lume, where he can introduce it ; we have done our duty, and 
have only to add, caveant emptores. 

The two remaining sermons of the volume are upon “ the 
Covenant Offices of the Holy Trinity.” After pea but 
clearly, shewing, that those who yp Bax doctrine ofa rinity 
in Unity, deny also the covenant offices of the Son and Spi- 
rit; and therefore, in fact, reject all the great characteristic 
doctrines of our holy Religion which can give solid peer to 
the humble and contrite believer ; Mr. Faber proceeds to ex- 
plain the several offices sustained by the Holy Three in the 
work of man’s redemption, and preparation for final beatitude. 
He has selected for his text the A ahaa? address of St. Pe- 
ter to the different persons for whose edification he wrote his 


first epistle. Peter, an apostle of Jesus yee to the stran- 
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gers scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Ca ci 
Asia, and Bithynia, elect according to, the fore 
of God the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, unto 
obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ: grace 
unto you, and peace be multiplied (1 Pet.i. 1,2.) These 
words lead Mr. Faber first to consider the doctrine of Elec- 
tion, and of the divine Foreknowledge. 

He first objects to what he calls the popular interpretation 
of the word Elect ; which applies it to the call of certain na- 


‘tions or bodies of men, from the great mass of Jewish or 


Pagan unbelievers to the outward profession and privileges of 
the Gospel, without determining any thing with respect to 
the final salvation or damnation of the various individuals, 
who compose those nations or communities. 

This interpretation he considers not to be exempted from 
the peculiar difficulties of the Calvinistic scheme, nor capable, 
of harmonizing with the* general context of those passages 
wherein the words elect and predestinate are found to occur. 
He conceives that it represents God as acting in the same 
arbitrary way towards nations, as the scheme of Calvinism de- 
scribes him to act towards individuals. 


“« If,’ says he, “ it be thought a hardsaying, that God should 
elect this man to eternal life, and not elect that man; when upon 
the score of pre-requisite meritoriousness, the two stood upon an 
exactly equal footing: I see not why it should be thought a more 
easy saying, that God elects this unbelieving nation rather than that 
AR nation to the outward privileges of the Gospel.’ 
( 5 369.) 


This however is a mode of reasoning which is surely not the 
best that could be devised for leading men to the knowledge 
of the truth. We are not to accept, or to reject any doctrine, 
merely because it may seem to our erring judgment to involve 
an easy or a hard saying; but because it harmonizes with, or 
is in = contradiction to the plain intelligible language of 
Holy Writ, and the general tenour of ’s dealings as 
therein set forth. Now we know that God did elect one na- 
tion out of all the world to be his peculiar people; that he 
called them without any regard to “‘ pre-requisite meritorious- 
ness” to certain outward privileges, of which we may fairly 
use Mr. Faber’s own words, and say, that “‘ they had a might 
tendency to bring men into a state of salvation ; or rather tha 
they were then the special means appointed of God to effect 
this purpose.” (P. 370). As then, in this-instance, we shall 
acknowledge that there was “ a national election to outward 
privileges, which privileges gave the individuals who pos- 
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sessed them an immeasurable advantage with regard to eter. 
nity above those who did not possess them ;” it will be al. 
lowed that the theory which conceives God to exercise the 
same choice, with regard to the order of time in which he 
may be pleased to call nations unto the knowledge of himself, 
und the outward privileges of his Gospel, does not of neces. 
sity charge God with manifest partiality and injustice. Bat 
Mr. F. objects further, that this theory does not harmonise 
with the language of Scripture; which, he tells us, speaks not 
in this and other passages of ‘‘ a call to outward privileges, 
buat to a holy obedience through the medium of spiritual sane. 
tification.” We must doubtless impute it to the dulness of 
our own intellects, that we have not been enabled to perceive 
the force of this objection. All who are called to be Chris. 
tians, are called to ‘‘ an holy obedience, through the medium 
of spiritual sanctification :” the obedience is the end, the 
sanctification is the means; the means is bestowed by certain 
external ordinances instituted by God himself for this express 
purpose; and admission to these ordinances constitutes a 
great portion of the outward privileges of the Gospel. Itis 
certain, that the spiritual assistance bestowed through the 
medium of these a. seared does not force men to be holy and 
obedient: but, as it was given to enable them to become so, 
as it solemnly binds them to become: so, and they solemnly 
undertake to employ it to this.end, it is customary with the 
sacred writers, when speaking to bodies of men so circum- 
stanced, to address them by some common title, declaratory 
of the holiness to which they are called, and to which, in the 
judgement of charity, they are supposed to adhere, And thus 
St. Peter speaks of all the strangers to whom he writes in this 
Epistle, as elect according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father ; and afterwards calls them all a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people. Assu- 
redl he does not mean ~ this that they were all elected to 
final salvation, any more than that they were all of them 
kings, or priests, or saints: but he means that they were all 
called out of darkness into light; from Heathenism or Juda- 
ism to Christianity ; to certain outward privileges bestowed 
for the purpose of making them holy and obedient through 
the medium of spiritual sanctification ; to the external profes- 
sion, as well as to the internal purity of Christianity, The 
Apostle knew nothing of one election to the outward privi- 
leges, and another to the holy obedience of the Gospel; and 
we do not see any useful purpose for which we can here make 
a distinction which he has not made, or separate those things 
which ought ever to be joined together. We have some hope 
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that we may not be found materially to differ from Mr. Faber 
on this point ; because we soon find him holding in opposi- 
tion to some who symbolize to a certain degree with the Cal- 
vinists on the doctrine under consideration, that ‘‘ men are 
elected of God in order that they might be holy, that is to say 
their previous election is the cause of their subsequent holi- 
ness.” If he will allow that this election does not of necessity 
make its subjects holy; but only admits them into a state, 
where, through the grace of God in Christ, and by the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, holiness is attainable, we shall not materially 
disagree : but, at the same time, we shall perhaps remove his 
objection to supposing; that the persons of whom the apostles 
St, Peter and St. Paul speak as regenerated, and sanctified, 
and called, chosen, or elected into obedience, may be “ the 
universal members of a nation or community which has been 
elected from the general mass of the unbelieving world to an 
outward profession (that outward profession always implying 
an obligation to cultivate holiness and obedience) of Chris. 
tianity.’ 

We are aware however of the stumbling block between us: 
to one principle, the doctrine of baptism, all these discrepan- 
cies are to be referred: and as we have no hope of settling 
that point, we must leave Mr, Faber to endeavour, as he can, 
to hold his peculiar opinions on the subject, and at the same 
time to draw a line, whereby he may separate himself from 
those inferences which Calvinism has drawn from the same 
doctrine. We do not charge him with Calvinism: on thé 
contrary, we have proofs enough that he does not mean to 
symbolize with its supporters in this yery sermon: and as it 
always affords us more pleasure to obtain the aid of learnin 
and talents in support of the truth, than to shew wherein, in 
our fallible judgment, he seems notwithstanding them to 
have gone astray; we extract with pleasure the following 
passage from a very. powerful chain of reasoning against 
the Calvinistic scheme of Election. 


“ T have often been much strprized, that even the most acute 
predestinarians (and they may assuredly claim to themselves somé 
of the most acute men that have ever lived) should apparently have 
been so little aware, that the whole of their system rests upon a 
ee begging of the question. The process, adopted by them, 
is this. . 


“ They first give a definition of the words elect and 8 J 
as they occur in Holy Writ: next they assume their own defin 
to express the undoubted miud of God : and then they deduce theit 
—' from this very definition thas assumed. 

“ Now it is very readily allowed, that the theory is most logically 
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deduced from the definition ; for grant only that the words ele 
and inate bear the precise meaning which Calvinists ascribe 


to and the rest will follow of course: but here is the 
—~ It is not, that any one Denies the covartence of the weal 
n Scripture ; nay, I will add, it is not, that any fair and rational in. 
uirer can possibly deny the scriptural existence of the doctrine of 
Seton ; but the real question is, in what sense we ought to under. 
stand the words elect and predestinate, and how the doctrine of elec. 
tion ought itself to be explained. Now the Calvinists assume, their 
definition and their interpretation to be the right one, and upon 
this assumption they fabricate their whole system in all its bearings, 
Consequently, they assxme the very point which they ought to 
have proved: and, as all their reasoning depends upon their a». 
ion ; it is manifest, that every of their conclusions is not posi- 
. 


tive but only hypothetical. 
“ Here it may be asked, how any definition of the words in 
question can be absolutely to be the right one? 


** To this I can only reply, what just brings me back te a matter 
already argued, that abstruse texts must be interpreted in professed 
dependence upon those which are not abstruse. Now, thougli by 
such a process we may not indeed be able to demonstrate positi 
that any given definition of an abstruse term is the right one ; yet 
we may demonstrate negatively by it, that this definition or that de- 
finition of the term is erroneous. For, if any definition of it be 

irreconcileable to certain plain declarations of Scrip- 
ture, when such declarations are not distorted from their natu- 
ral and obvious import merely to serve a turn in controversy, ‘we 
may be morally sure that this definition is wroxg, whatever defini- 
tion may be right. Bat this test, so far as I can judge, the Calvi- 
nistic definition of the terms elect and predestinate is utterly unable 
to stand: and indeed it is sufficiently manifest, that the predestina- 
rians feel themselves most vulnerable (not to say, solely vulnerable) 
on this quarter, from the painful efforts which they make to cause 


various of Scripture to speak any thing rather than the na- 
tural sense of the words in which they are cou that so the too 
obvious i ity in question may be avoided. Al! their labours 
Desouver Guay tavuns Gin Mighinnta eller CPMindigtitanalie 


intelligible passages which in their natural sense evidently 
with such definition; whereas they ought to begin with 

easily intelligible in their natural sense, and then try whe- 
ther a definition of an abstruse term can be recenciled with the na- 
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It is not remarkable that Mr. Faber should not entirely 
succeed in shewing how the divine foreknowledge is not de- 
structive of human free agency. That foreknowledge is an 
atiribute of divinity, and that man is a free agent, we know 
upon the sure authority of Scripture: but we cannot expect 
to be able clearly to conceive, much less to express in lan- 

to others how these things are so; and happy would it 
ve been for the Church, and fur the peace and harmony ofits 
members, if the presumptuous and unprofitable question had 
never been raised, But that it has been raised, is not Mr. 
Faber’s fault ; and, soe been raised, any attempt to set it 
at rest is meritorious, and may be useful. It would perhaps 
be not very difficut to shew, that Mr. Faber’s hypothesis does 
not entirely remove the difficulty. But what of that? Ifitin 
any degree removed it, as far as he is concerned, he has rea- 
son to rejoice ; and if it suggests to the mind of any other in- 
dividual a satisfaction of his doubts and perplexities, it is 
well, It certainly does not involve the sdme gross denial of 
God's moral pertections, the same notorious contradiction to 
the plain and express teaching of Scripture, with which the 
high Calvinistic scheme is justly chargeable; but we will not 
dissemble that to us the views of Mr. Faber in this sermon are 
not so satisfactory, as that theory which considers the elect 
as the members of the visible Church; and theirs to be an 
election unto those covenanted privileges of grace in this 
world, which, if properly used to the perfecting of their obe- 
dience, shall avail to individual salvation at the last, through 
the atoning merits of the blood of Christ. 

Before we quit this sermon, we have a word or two to say 
respecting a note which we find subjoined to the 368th page 
ofthe volume. We freely confess that, although we know not 
whether it be meant to cast a general reflection upon any 
class of writers, or to allade to any one individual, we like 
neither its matter nor its spirit. Its spirit is that of uncha- 
ritable insinuation. It assumes that popularity is the aim of 
all who oppose Calvinism; and that many emp object Cal- 
vinism to their opponents, upon the principle of giving a bad 
name to those Be rm destruction they are willing, but not 
able of themselves, to accomplish. Such is the spirit in which 
the note is evidently written : its matter is as unfounded, as 
its spirit is objectionable. For who will allow it to be true 
that the ready way to gain popularity is to oppose Calvinism ? 
Ifindeed popularity is likely to be obtained by becoming the 
object of the unceasing, unsparing, unrelenting tion 
of nine tenths of those -aiieaieal publications which conde- 

scend in any way to notice theological writers, then may it be 
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expected by the Anti-calvinistic divine. If to be followed, 
not only by the public revilings of the press, but by private 
enmity in all his professional labours and endeavours; if to 
find himself misrepresented at every turn by persons, who, 
though wholly ignorant of his person and his professional 
character, have n prejudiced against him by secret whis- 
pers, be the road to popularity; then may it be. speedi 
reached by the assailant of Calvinism. But, if the 
things of life, and the applause of crowds be the object of 
our author, he will have a very slender portion of the wisdom 
of this world if he does not perceive, that openly to avow 
Anticalvinistic principles will be no great assistance to his 
views. Weare always sorry to see Mr. Faber travelling out 
of the straight road of his subject to scatter the seeds of spleen 
and Resal thus at random among his brethren. 

The concluding sermon of the volume continues the sub- 
ject which had been commenced in the sixteenth, and explains 
the covenant offices of the second and third Persons in the 
Holy Trinity; shewing that these are wholly incompatible 
with the perverse and dangerous notions of the wrong headed 
Antinomian. It would not be difficult to point out expressions 
in this, as in the other sermons which have already passed un- 
der our notice, to which objections may be, and we think ought 
to be raised: but it has many strong, forcible, and useful 
passages against the Antinomian heresy ; that pernicious and 

wing error, which is now co-operating with many other 
evices of the spirit of evil, in breaking down the eternal 
landmarks of right and wrong, and making the holy work of 
God itself the minister of sin. To Mr, Faber, or to any other 
writer who will oppose this dangerous delusion, our thanks 
are justly due: and though we cannot always coincide in his 
opinions, or yield to his ments, yet we trust he will be 
assured, that we are not of the number of those who would 
wilfully misrepresent any man, or causelessly object to any 
work ; or magnify trifling blemishes for the sake of obseuring 
real and merits. Where we can appland, we shall ever 
do it ily and heartily ; where we it our duty to object 
er censure, we shall express our sentiments plainly and 
firmly ; holding no man’s person in reverence because of ad- 
vantage, assailing none for the sake of party favour, but ia 
all things endeavouring to serve the cause of truth. 
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Art. VII. Italy and its Inhabitants; an Account of a 
Tour in that Country iv 1816 and 1817: containing a 
View of Characters, Manners, Customs, Governments, 
Antiquities, Literature, Dialects, Theatres, and the Fine 
Arts; om Ss some Hema te oe the Origss of Rome and of 
the Latin Lan e. ames Aug. Galiffe, of Geneva. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Murray. 1880. ” ay 


Arr VIII. A Journal of two successive Tours upon the 
Continent, in the Years 1816, 1817, and 1818. By Jumes 
Wilson, Esq. 3 Vols. 8vo. Cadell and Co, 1820. 


Iris so difficult to say any thing new upon the exhausted 
subject of Italy, that we gladly seize the opportunity afforded 
by the simultaneous appearance of these two works of bring- 
ing them into mutual coniact. The writers frequently view 
the same object in widely different lights, and though their 
theme is threadbare, some amusement may be derived from 
contrasting their treatment of it. 

Mr. Galiffe is a Genevese gentleman, who writes very 
good English, and has just entered his thirty-eighth year, 
as he obligingly takes the trouble to inform us in his pre- 
face. Sixteen of these have been spent in Germany, Hol- 
land, Russia, Italy, and Switzerland. He professes always 
“to think for himself,” and “‘ to abhor the despotism of priests 
almost as cordially as that of military tyrants.” We did 
net augur the best things from these 4iberal declarations in 
the beginning, but we are bound in justice to observe that 
he does not fulfil them in the progress of his work; at least 
not in the same sense in which they would be received. b 
the friends of civil and religious liberty all, over the mth | 
Mr. Galifle is, in truth, a very well-meaning, simple-hearted 
traveller, who has indulged English public with his jour- 
nal, because Albemarle-street, as we suppose, afforded a 
better market than he could find on the lake of Geneva. 

Mr. Wilson, as we should imagine, is a much younger 
pernon. He ‘treats more of things than men: and confines 

imself chiefly to an historical epitome of the places which 
he has visited, and a catalogue raisonneé of the works of art 
which he has admired. We refer his work to Italy, because 
with the exception of half of the first volume, it belongs 
wholly to that country. | 

To begin with a subject on which these gentlemen agree. 
In our last Number, in reviewing Mr. Matthews’s Diary, we 
took occasion to remark that in our judgment he underrated 
Canova; and, at that time, we were little aware of the host 
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which we should find arrayed against us. Mr. Galiffe thinks 
Canova the cleverest artist in Rome; that he excels jp 
every thing requiring a light touch and gracefulness, but 
that his women, though exceedingly pretty, possess little 
dignity ; they are too thin, and are “ especially deficient 
in the sexual fulness of the hips”’—his heroes are without 
energy: there is no poetry and no intelligence in his sculp. 
ture ; his monuments are particularly defective in invention, 
and he is at best but a copyist. Next comes Mr. Wilson: 
according to him Canova is an exquisite plagiarist, he never 
sits down boldly to conceive a subject, his. bas reliefs are 
childish, and his sepulchral monuments unvaried, poor, and 
tame. Moreover, (and as we love embonpoint we are so 

to observe so general an agreement on this point) his wo- 
men are so narrow in the “ hips and loins that they would 
all die in child-bed.” The editor of Mr. Galiffe’s work has 
thought it necessary to qualify his friend’s strictures by an 
admission that Canova’s style within the last three years is 
of a more exalted character; and by citing Mr. Chantrey's 
noble and generous praise, that the fame of the great Roman 
sculptor is wronged even by those masterly statnes which 
are now so common in England. This judgment by one 
whom we may fairly reckon in proximity, and that at no long 
interval, with the distinguished artist of whom he speaks so 
liberally, will, we think, outweigh all the criticisms of all the 
connoisseurs who hold it a mark of taste to find fault. 

It is well known that Buonaparte’s youngest sister, the 
Princess Paulina Borghese, sat naked for her statue, under 
which is incribed, La Venere Vittrice di Canova. It is in 
a recumbent posture, and used to be exhibited on gala 
nights lighted up in the grand saloon. By order of the 
Prince it is now concealed from the sight even of Canova 
himself, sorely to the mortification of his virtuous consort, who 
replied to the enquiries of an English lady who asked her 
how she could bear to sit for it? that “ there was a very 
good fire in the room all the time.” 

On pictures Mr. Galiffe and Mr. Wilson do not equally 
accord. We will take for instance Camuccini’s death of 
Virginia. The first observes that Virginius is vulgar, and 
utterly destitute of dignity; that the people around express 
surprise and grief, but nothing else; and that the whole 
groupe is without poetry, (a favourite expression) and like 
the argument of a chapter of Roman history. Now audi-al- 
teram partem. Virginius appears to be wholly seized with 
the desire of vengeance ; the female spectators shrunk back- 
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ward, the mem press forward with a dreadful curiosity. 
- Whatever faults there way be im the piece, Camuccini has 
well secured their pardon, and has told this tragical history 


| : very feelingly: ‘‘ Who shall decide, &c ?” 
but Not less difference exists in the opinions of the two tra- 


vellers, relative to the celebrated Olympic theatre of Palla- 
e dio, at Vicenza. Mr. Galiffe ho!ds that the optical illusion 


> in the perspective of the streets in the scenery is imperfect, 
we and extravagantly disproportionate with reference to the aec- 


tors. He adds also that the scene of action would suit but 
few ancient plays, and the reason which he fives is one little 
to be expected : that the generality of “‘ Greek tragedies” in- 
dispensably required the representation of a camp, or the 
interior of a palace.” Now, to go no farther than Sophocles, 
out of the seven plays of that poet which are preserved to 
us, one only (the Ajax) has its scene laid in a camp; that 
of another (the Trachinia) may, perhaps, be laid within a 
palace. While the remaining five clearly have their locale 
out of doors, and for the most, pact in the heart or the ap- 
proaches of great cities. We prefer Mr. Wilson’s taste, 


“‘ The deception of the sight,’ he says, ‘‘ in the Jength of these 
streets is admirable; they seem composed of palaces and magnifi, 
cent buildings, from which the actors make their appearance ; and 


he though the space is in reality very confined, yet the effect is that of 
unlimited length. I can imagine no greater pleasure,” he adds, 
e ‘ than to see a play of Terence acted on this stage by men of wit 
eT and scholarship. If it were possible to bring about such an enter- 
in tainment, the enchantment produced by the scenery, and arrange- 
la ment of the house, would be the most happy realization of classic 
ie imaginations that ever was enjoyed.” 
fe We do not know whether Mr. Wilson, in making these 
0 § observations, was aware that in the year in which Palladio 
od completed this magnificent design, (1585) an Italian trans- 
y lation of the CEdipus Tyrannus, by Orsato Giustiniano, was 
represented on this stage with appropriate decorations. We 
y believe that this‘was the only occasion on which it has been 
af used for the purpose of the ities. : 
d Mr. Galiffe, when at Rome, heard an Improvvisatore, and 
d was as much disapppointed as every body else has been un- 
? der similar circumstances. One of this mountebank’s themes 


was William Tell, and his exordium was somewhat curious, 
“ In like manner as Nebuchadnezzar bent his body over a 
brook to look into it, so did Gessler require that people should 
' bow to his hat.” In the 28 theatre at Rome, during 
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the carnival, he witnessed a new mode of clearing a ball- 
room. A file of soldiers formed in line at the farthest end 
of the stage, and advancing gradually to the door, drove the 
whole company before them as soon as the clock struck ele- 
ven. Being tired of their duty, and impatient to put an end 
to it, these ungallant masters of the ceremonies performed 
their functions with as little politeness as possible. 

Two theatrical exhibitions at which Mr, Galiffe was pre- 
sent at Naples, must have been sufliciently amusing ; one, 
which to our notions was eminently irreverent, resembled 
our old moralities, save that it was enacted by puppets. It 
was the passion and death of our Saviour, performed for the 
entertainment of the Lazzaroni, to whom the price of admis- 
sion to the best seats did not exceed three-halfpence. 


* The orchestra consisted of a very good hautboy, and of a bass 
which only played two notes in accompaniment to each tune. The 
overture was the famous duet of ‘ /o ti lascto, amato bene,’ in Ci- 
marosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, and it was repeated between the 
acts. Whenever our Saviour was on the point of making his ap- 
pearance, he was announced by a solemn tune in C minor ; Judas, 
on the contrary, was announced by a Waltz, or an Allemande,— 
even when he came to hang himself, and was strangled by the de- 
vil. I saw only four acts of this tragedy, not being able to wait 
for the fifth; he after our Lord had been crucified, and Judas 


hanged, the subject seemed, poctically speaking, complete enough.” 
Vol. It, P. 75. 


The other was of a higher class, a Comedy at the Teatro 
Nevo. 


«« The scene (as I have hid) lies in London; and the principal 
actors are, 1. An Alderman Voender, who is represented as a minis- 
ter invested with despotic power. 2. A Milord Utson, Lord Mayor 
of London, who is yet superior to the former; for he appoints and 
cashiers even Aldermen of his own private authority. $; Mr. 
Voender, jun. who was married without the consent of his father, 
but the Jatter has seized upon the bride, sent her to India, and 

the report of her death. 4. A Captain of a man-of-war, 
who brings the young woman home again, and with her is cast 
into prison by the Alderman, in the presence of the Lord Mayor, 
—without any sort of accusation, or any other pretext than that 
it is the Alderman’s will! However, the friend of young Voender, 
who had perfidiously betrayed him into his misfortunes, now re- 

and with the help of the Lord Mayor brings the play ta 
Sroneite conclusion, The dress of the Alderman was a magni 
ficent ceat, with a gold embroidery of six or seven inches in 
breadth, two brilliant stars, and a blue ribbon! After such profu- 
sion of distinctions, it will be seen that it was no easy matter to 
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keep up the dignity of the Lord Mayor in a becoming proportion, 
consistent with the means of the treasury and the wardrobe of the 
theatre: but the object is attempted to be accomplished by invest- 
ing him with astar or two more than the Alderman,” Vol II. p. 69. 


We remember something similar to these absurdities in 
one of Goldoni’s plays, La Vedova Scaltra, in which the 
English lover, in order to win his mistress’s favour, takes 
her to a coffee-house, and treats ber with hot punch. 

Poestuin again widely separates the travellers. Mr. Ga- 
liffe saw in those glorious temples nothing but a number of 
coarse gravel-stone pillars, of most ungraceful proportion, 
and were it not for the “ hearty breakfast” of which he par- 
took, through the care of ‘ Mrs. F ’ would bitterly 
have lamented his expedition. Mr. Wilson, on the other 
hand, speaks of them with all the enthusiasm which they have 
rarely failed to inspire ; and prefers the first view of these 
majestic ruins, in point of effect, to all the other remains of 
antiquity which he found in Italy. 

The generality of the Neapolitans are monoptic. Mr, 
Galiffe’s curiosity on this point led him into a whimsical ad- 
venture. 





“ The number of individuals who have lost the sight of at least 
one of their eyes, is quite extraordinary. I never saw thirty pers 
sons together, of whom one or two did not want an eye; nor did 
l ever go into a tavern, or a coffee-house, without seeing one or 
two of the waiters with the same defect. I had long wished to learn 
the cause of this striking circumstance; but I had abstained from 
making the inquiry for fear of doing it in the presence of people 
who might (though unperceived by me), have the same misfortune, 
At length, being with two gentlemen who seemed to have the use 
of both their eyes, I ventured upon the question ; which I had no 
sooner pronounced, than both of them, to my utter dismay, be- 
gan their answers with, * As far as respects my own case ‘id 
One of them told me, that the sight of his eye had been destroyed 
by the measles, which often produced that effect in this country ; 
the other said, he had always had one eye smaller and much weaker 
than the other, and that he could now hardly diatinguies any ob- 
ject with it; but he did not know the cause of his blindness. To 
the small-pox I have no doubt much of this calamity may be as- 
cribed, especially as inoculation was not generally practised before 
Murat’s reign.” Vol. II. p. 213. 





We have already mentioned Mr. Galiffe’s avowal that he 
‘thinks always for himself,” and it is but fair to give our 
readers a little insight into some of his original thoughts, 
First, he thinks cats the only animals capable of love of their 
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country (Vol. 11. 292). Secondly, he thinks the vicinity of 
Mount Vesuvius corrupts the morals of the Neapolitans, and 
‘awakens the worst feelings of the human heart; for the 
‘boundless and irresistible power of destruction which the vol- 
cano exhibits, ‘* can do nothing bat terrify ; and terror” (in 
spite of the Cathartic virtues which the Stagyrite predicates 
of it) “‘ is one of those ignoble, worthless emotions, which 
tend to debase the soul,” (Vol. II. 192. 285.) thirdly, he 
thinks ‘‘ that the Russian really was the language of the 
founders of Rome ;” and this thought has something in it 
ge exclusively his own, that we must detail it a little more at 
ength. 

Mr. Galiffe was in Holland when he first thought every 
thing which he had Jearnt at school extremely absurd. And 
after comparing Livy, Sallust, and Plutarch together, he 
saw plainly that the Romans knew nothing of the origin of 
iheir own language. By the way, we would remark, that 
Livy meets with little reverence from this learned gentleman 
at any time. He tells us that, according to tradition, the 
waters of the Lake Albano were let off by the Romans; but 
that this may have been the work of the first inhabitants of 
Albano ; at all events he is certain, that it cannot have been 
done by the Romans in the days of the Republic. Now he 
need not have gone very far in Livy to have learnt that the 
emissarium of this lake was made in the days of the Republic ; 
and for no less a purpose than to secure the capture of a city 
which had cost a ten years siege (Lib. V. c. xvi.) But to 
return; a sudden ‘ flash of light” directed Mr. Galiffe’s 
attention to etymologies ; and here again he found the un- 
happy Romans very much to seek. Hence he concluded that 
the language of the early generations of this great people dif- 
fered so much from that of their successors, that the latter 
did not understand it at all; it then struck him as a matter of 
course that some subdivision of the Scythians must have 
founded Rome. The Sclavonians, for instance, who, it is 
highly probable, inhabited Mysia, a district very near to 
Troy, which sufficiently accounts for the traditions relative 
to Aineas, and his followers. Furthermore, the modern Rus- 
sian is unquestionably the ancient Sclavonian: in this tongue 
Mr. Galiffe fortunately obtained some lessons from an old 
Archangel gentleman, who was book-keeper in a mercan- 
tile house in Amsterdam, who taught him the alphabet, and 
the names of many kinds of merchandize: and afterwards, 
by diligently studying it in Russia itself, he had the inex- 
wessible delight of irrefragably confirming his hypothesis. 
We have little doubt that our readers, also, will agree with 
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him, as soon as they once perceive the extraosdmary resem- 
hlance between certain Russian aud Latin werds, which he 
has compared together. 


Latin. Russian. English of the Russian. 

* Populus, Po Polou, About the plain, or fields ; 
as Publicola, whe lived 
on a hill, 

Plebs, Pleya, —— 

Milites, Mily, y friends. 

Ludi Consualia, Ludi s’con svalit, To fling people down of 
horseback, 

Lupercalia, Lob Perecali, Do pierce my forehead. 
Which words, 3 


bably the lad was ifoed 
to say, whose forehead the 


priest touched with a knife 
during these ceremonies. 
Palilia, Palili, The fire is lighted. 
Signa, Suinia, A hog. 
Magistratus, Magustrashit, I may inspire fear. 
Meenia, Minuyu, I cut short. 
Scribo, Screbu, I scratch, : 
Romulus, Hroma-losk, Light of thunder 
Remus, - Hremu, I roar, or rumble, 
Sempronius, Sempronitsayou, I pierce seven through. 
Neptunus, Neftonut, ho cannot be drowned.” 


Vol. I. p. 373. 


We might cite many others, and Mr. Galiffe has five hun- 
dred still in petto, over and above those which he bas Bye; 
but if thése are not enough for conviction we should despair 
of igi it at all. 

r. Wilson has nothing so profoundly learned; he con- 
tents himself with received authorities for his historical re- 
lations (and there is somewhat too much of these) and with 
very wholesome quotations from peapeotans authors, to 
illustrate the scenery which he describes; the fault of hig 
tour is dilation; it might be comprized in one volume, with 
more advantage to itself, than in three; and he might have 
spared himself the trouble of repeating, after a hundred 
predecessors, such stories as those of Bianca Capello, Bea- 
trice Cenci, and the German nobleman, who died of reple- 
tion with Montefiascone wine, and sleeps under the epi- 
taph, Est—Est—Est, &c. 

The Cicerone among the Monumens des Augustins, at 
Paris, wears a ring with a fragment of Eloisa’s bones; this 
is in as bad taste as the indecent permission which the guide 
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at our own Abbey of St. Alban’s, forces on strangers, to 
pull about the dry skeleton of Duke Humphrey. Att Sis. 
teri, Mr. Wilson’s horses were as ill-provided with corn as 
Lord Byron’s must be at Venice with hay; at length a che- 
mist furnished them with all the barley in his shop, accom 
panied with a grave assurance, that it was a most important 
medicine. The Italian horses are incomparable illustrations 
of the classics. At Pisa, many camels are kept as beasts 
of burthen, and no power could force Mr. Wilson’s steed 
into the same stable with them: an antipathy which was 
still more strongly manifested afterwards in an accidental 
meeting in the open air with a female and her young one, 
Now, if we recollect rightly, Mr. Gibbon laughs at the story 
which Herodotus tells to this effect, and quotes the daily ex- 
perience of the Orientals in favour of his own opinion. 
We have quite as little respect for Mr. Hobhouse’s scholar- 
ship as Mr. Wilson can have; and we are prepared to add 
twice as many blunders and misinterpretations from the 
** Historical Illustrations of Childe Harold,” as we have 
before pointed out in our review of that book; but Mr, 
Wilson has been betrayed into a little mistake in comment- 
ing upon this incorrectness, and by indulging in no very 
happy vein of facetiousness, has attacked Mr. Hobhouse on 
untenable ground, for that gentleman is not a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. We are heartily sorry to spoil 
a good joke, but we think Mr. Wilson may easily make a 
better, and the truth must be told even if he cannot do so. 
We would suggest also that unless Moses wrote in English, 
(which perhaps Mr. Galiffe may consider the original lan- 
uage of the Jews,) Mr. Wilson eannot fairly state that the 
*rophet described the power of the Creator in EIGHT words, 
The third verse of the first chapter of Genesis, in the He- 
brew text, consists altogether of only six words; and the 
magnificent sentence, ‘‘ Let there be light,” &c. is comprised 
in four of these. Moreover the tragic fate of Romeo and 
Juliet is not ‘ founded upon a novel which was in itself 
perhaps wholly a work of imagination.” The novel, without 
doubt, was taken from the true history of these unfortunate 
lovers, which is so pathetically told, and with such a singular 
resemblance to Ebdkapoars*s manner of telling it, in Girolamo 
della Corte’s Storia di Verona. A single other error, which 
is manifestly a blunder of the printer, we will not throw on 
Mr. Wilson’s shoulders. He is too good an historian to be 
reminded that Appius was not Consul at the time of Vir- 
ginia’s death. 
We have noted these blemishes with no invidious inten- 
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tion: Mr. Wilson’s work has such a superfatation of matter 
that we wonder it is not far more incorrect—at the same 
time the author appears to be a well-read scholar, and to 
have cultivated the arts with no slight attention. 

Of his good taste (though his general style of composition 
will bear considerable improvement) he gives frequent spe- 
cimens. In ascending the dome of St. Peter’s, 
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“One of the most singular sights which we saw in Rome, was 
the weeding and cleaning of the exterior of the dome of St. Peter’s, 
A stout lad stands on one of the cornices with a rope fastened 
round his body, to which is appended a little boy, who is employed 
in plucking out the grass and moss which grows im the crevices of 
the stones, on the convex of the cupola, When he wishes to shift his 
situation, he hollows (Qu ?)to his supporter, who, as the boy scrambles 
round, follows his direction, and thus together they lg their 
portion of the task. The sight is quite sickening; but the boys 
can think little of it, as they risk their lives in this manner for half 
a paul (about 23d.) a day. Next we entered the brazen ball. 
Here four of us stood perfectly at our ease. They say it will hold 
sixteen people, which may be true of sixteen dead bodies, in no 
need of air, nor of space for a convenient position. While we were 
in the ball, there was a high wind, which, as it passed by the hollow 
metallic sphere, filled it with a low pA sound, unlike any 
thing I had before heard, and very painful to the ear. J shut my 
eyes, and fancied that I was taking one of those strange aérial 
voyages described by Danté in his Paradiso.”? Vol. II. p. 536. 


We do not see how it would be possible to convey the ef- 
fect intended, by a more vivid illustration than that contained 
in the words which we have given in italics. True it is that 
we feel it strongly from our own instinctive horror of high 
places; but depths and souterraines, according to the fol- 
lowing account, are equally dangerous to deavelhers: 


“A short time before we pakl our second visit, two German 
brothers came to the Stuffe di Tritoli, and chose to explore the 
passages without a guide. They provided themselves with two 
small wax candles, and with this faint light entered the vaults. At 
the end of the first passage there is a turn to the right and another 
tothe left; the latter leading to the hot spring usually visited,—the 
former, at a short distance, stopped up by an earthquake, but con- 
taining a pit, hot like a lime kiln. Here the brothers, having al- 
ready lost one of their tapers, took the wrong turning, and one of 
them fell into the pit; the other called to him, but received no 
answer, and immediately escaped from the Stuffe with as much 
expedition as possible. Then, instead of getting assistance at the 
nearest village, he walked away to Pozzuoli, and brought back 
three or four men, to help his brother. But when they arrived at 
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the pit, they found the body half consumed, all the clothes havi 
been quickly destroyed.”” Note, Vol. 1H. p. 126. oe 


The sonnet below is by some means or other familiar to 
us; but we cite it because Mr. Wilson states (and we do not 
doubt him) that it has never yet been given to the public, 
It was addressed to Rome by Alfieri in the bitterness of his 
spirit, when in consequence of his gallantries with the 
Godot of Albany, he received the Pope’s commands “ ehd 
muti cielo.” 


* Vuota, insalubre region, che stato 
Ti vai nomando; orridi campi incolti; 
Pallidi, muti, estenuati volti; 
Popol vile, codardo, insanguinato. 
Impossente non libero senato 
D’ astuti vecchj in fulgid’ ostro avvolti, 
Patrizj ricchi e piu che ricchi stolti; 
Prence cui fa laltrui follia beato. 


Citta non cittadini, augusti tempj 
Religion non gia; leggi che ingiuste 
Ogni Lustro cangiar vedi, ma in peggio. 
Chiavi, che compre un di, schiudeano agli empj 
Del Ciel Je porte or per eta vetuste. 
Non sei tu Roma d’ogni vizio il seggio?” Vol. I. p.379%. 


One anecdote of Casti must conclude our citations. We 
give it because it bears every mark of authenticity, having 
been related to Mr. Wilson by an intimate friend of the old 
satirist. 


“ Casti was eighty-one or two years old, when he was living at 
Paris, nearly bed-ridden, yet with his mental faculties unimpaired, 
He was then concluding the satirical poem above named, and he 
was accustomed to compose in the night, and recite what he had 
composed to the gentleman who told me the anecdote, when he 
paid his daily visit between eleven and twelve o’clock of the fore- 
noon. This gentleman related the anecdote much in the followi 
words: ‘I went to make my usual visit to the bed-side of my 
friend, and as I entered his room, observed a change of his manner. 
Instead of the sarcastic chuckle in his throat, with which he gene- 
rally received me, and which was caused by the conscious pleasure 
of having succeeded in some bitter stanzas during the night, and 
whose best points passed through his head as T appeared; instead of 


this chuckle, he allowed me to come up to his bed without making - 


the slightest sign of recognition ; but merely fixed his small grey eyes 

upon me, and moved them as I passed from the door ; and this he did 

with such a severe gravity, as I thought it impossible for his ugly but 

comic countenance to assume. ‘ How now, Casti,” said I, “ have 
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you tiothirig to read to me?’* He shook his head. “ What are 
you thinking of?” I pursued. He answered slowly in a low voice, 
“Iam revolving a great omg in my head—’’ and then, after a long 
use, “I intend to murder Buonaparte!”” I burst into an immo- 
aN fit of laughter, and rather expected that he would join me; 
but on the contrary, he exclaimed in a violent rage, “ I am serious, 
sir; don’t play the fool in talking of matters of life and death, and 
the life or death too of a tyrant!” I begged his pardon, and ina 
soothing manner requested him to make me acquainted with his’ 
plan. ‘ Why,”’ said he, ‘* now you are reasonable; you are the 
only man to whom I should wish to mention it, Some morning I 
shall rise early, and with two stilettos in my bosom, shall go to the 
ten o'clock parade at the Thuilleries. At the railings, the sentinel 
will stop me, but I pass on with the name of my friend Berthier for 
my passport, and hasten at once up to the Etat Majeur, where he 
stands with the crowd of general officers; my acquaintance cry, as 
they meet me, * Why, Casti, out so early !’—‘ A fine day, or good 
morning,’ will be my answer. I keep close to Berthier. Presently, 
the arch rogue descends from the Thuilleries; he comes up to his 
Etat Majeur, but above all to his favourite Berthier ; I get very 
near him, and when quite sure of my aim and my distance, deep 
goes the dagger into his heart.” But, Casti,” I observed, ** your 
old and nerveless arm will never drive the stiletto through his 
clothes.” ‘* Yes, sir, but it shall,” said he, “ my old and nerveless 
arm will do its duty, when strengthened and warm with the hope of 
giving liberty to Europe! And if one blow fails, a second, a third, 
aye, as many as a tyrant’s death requires, shall follow as quick as 
lightning.’”?. ‘* But what’s to become of you?” I asked. “ Oh! 
that’s nothing,’’ he replied; ‘ the officer's of course will seize me ; 
and I shall coolly observe, ‘Gentlemen, there is little need to hold 
me, [ can scarcely move with eighty-two years on - back, much 
less can | run away withthem. In my bosom you will find another 
stiletto, take it out, and if you think it worth while to take from me 
the little remnant of my days, return the stiletto to my bosom, but 
with the point directed to my heart; for I shall die contented, as 
the deliverer of Europe from a tyrant, whose means and disposition 
to do ill few have estimated or Livown:* ? I attempted in vain to 
reason Casti out of this wild determination; he was perfectly re- 
solved, and, no doubt, would have a/tempted the execution of his 
plot; but illness delayed the opportunity from time to time, and 
death ultimately took off the aged assassin, still warm with the 


hope of plunging a stiletto into the heart of Napoleon.’ ” Vol, IIT. 
p. 72. 

The Abbate was animated by a spirit like that which oc- 
cupied Lord Camelford. We do not pretend to guess how 
the character of Casti, as Mr. Wilson.informs us, “‘ is likely 
to become sufficiently known in England ;” but we trust it 
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will be through some more amusing medium than Mr. Rose's 
imitations. 

Mr. Galiffe projects another work—it is to be on Russia; 
and we hope it will be philological. Mr. Wilson we shall at 
any time be glad to see when a few more years have cor. 
rected his exuberance; for he appears indefatigable in col 
lecting information, and will soon have judgment enough to 
select from his stores that which is most valuable. Of his 
principles it is scarcely possible to speak too highly. We 
recollect not one remark of that flippant nature into which 
young travellers are too often betrayed ; and we have observed 
with pleasure the tone of good feeling, of moral purity, and 
of unprejudiced attachmeat to his native country and her 
institutions, which pervades his volumes. 
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priucipal Works. By William Ward, of Serampore, Vols, 5&4, 8vo. 11, 2s, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographical Illustrations of Worcestershire, including Lives of Persons, Na- 
tives or Residents, eminent either for Piety or Talent: to which is added, a List 
of living Authors of that Country. By John Chambers, Esq., Author of the 
Histories of Malvern and Worcester, 8vo. 158. 

Original Letters to the Right Hon. Henry Flood, principally from Lord Charle- 
mont; trom the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, elucidating a material Incident ia 
his Life relating to the Disposal of his first Pension: from the Ear! of Chatham, 
&c. &c. and many other eminent Persons: from the Originals in the Hands of the 
Publisher. 4to, 18s. 

The Public and Domestic Life of his late most Gracious Majesty George III. 
comprising the most eventful and important Period in the whole Annals of British 
History. Compiled from authentic Sources, and interspersed with numerous 
uteresting Anecdotes. By Edward Holt, Esq. % vols. 8vo. 11 11s, 6d. 

POLITICS. 

Lettres a Mons. Malthus sur differens Sujets, d’Economie Politique, et no- 
tamment sur Jes Causes de la Stagnation du Commerce, Par J. B. Say, Auteur 
ce ia Traité d'Economie Politique. 8vo. 5s. 
oa to the Hearts of Honest Men; or, The Present Mercantile Distresses. 


A Defence of the People of England, in Answer to the Emissaries of Popery : 
wherein the incompatibility of Papists to incorporate with the Legislation aud 
Freedom of the State is iMustrated and explained. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Retlections on the present Difficulties of the Country ; and on relieving them 
by opening new Markets to our Commerce, and removing all injurigus Restrictions. 
by an Uld Asiatic Merchant. 3s, 3 
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DRAMA, 
Exchange no Robbery: ot, The Diamond Ring, 2 Comedy, in three Acts, a 


performed at the Theatre-royal, Haymarket, Aug, t@th, 1820. By the Author of 
« Killing no Murder,” &c. 3s. 6d. 


roerry. 
Types of the Times. By Old Tom of Osford. Sro, 2%, 


Jack Randall's Diary of Proceedings at the House of Call for Genius. Edited 


by Mr. Rreakwindows, ‘To which are added feveral of Mr. Bs Minur Pieves, 
1?@mo. 4s, 


NOVErS. 


Mademoiselle de Tournons Par Madame Ia Countesse de Sousa. ¢& vols, 
ime. 


Contested Blection: or, a Couttier’s Promises. 3 vols. 19m0. 188. 
MISCELLANIES. 


An Analytical Calculation of the Solar Eclipse, of the Tth of September, 1926, 
By D. M’Griggor. 3s, 


“The British Botanists or, a Familiar Introduction to tte Svience of Botany; 
éxplaining the Physiology of Vegetation, and the Principles both of the Artificial 
ind Natural Systems of hinneus, and also the Arrangement of Jussieu : to which 
» added, a Synopsis or View of the British Genera; in which the Derivation 
and Meaning of the Name of ench Gents are given, the whole intended chicily 
ior the Lse of Young Persons. Hiastrated with 16 Plates. f@mo. 74, 6d. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WORKS IN THK PRESS, 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Religious Connec- 
tions of John Owen, D.D. some time Dean of Christ Church, 
()v/ord, comprising Notices of the legjing Events of his ‘Time, 
Xo. By the Rey. William Orme,” Perth. Tua an Octavo 
Volume. 

A Series of Sermons, on the Contents and Connection of 
the different Books of the Old and New Testament ; with 
Preliminary Discussions on the Mosaie, Prophetic, and 
Christian Revelations, by the Rev. Dr. Jones. In two Oc- 
tavo Volames. 

A Narrative of the Voyage to South America, of G. L. 
Chesterton, Esq. late Captain and Judge Advocate of the 
British Legion raised for the Service of Venezuela, with 
Observations upon that Country, on the Independent Go- 
vernment, and on its leading Characters. 

The Life of William Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
compiled principally from Original and scarce Documents. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, &c. in 1817, 18, 
19, 20. By Sir R. K. Porter. With Engravings of Aw 
tiquities. 

‘A Treatise on the Plague, with Observations on its Pre- 
vention, Character, and Treatment. By Dr. Sit 4.B. Faulkner. 

A Concise System of Anatomy, for the Use of Medical 
Students, by Mr. Kdward Gramger. | 

Practical Observations on the Nature and Care of Drop- 


sies, and Diseases of the Skin, Illustrated by several Cases, 
by Mr. E. Morgan. 


a 
ia 


